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CHAPTER VIII. 
And can’st thou, mother, for a moment think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head, 
Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 
Kirke White. 

“You must be wearied out, my fair child. Where 
is Rainforth?” asked Lady Talbot, languidly open- 
ing her eyes, some three days after her arrival at 
Madame Mariette’s cottage, during which she had 
remained, with few intervals, in the half-stupor of 
extreme prostration. 

“TI am not tired, Can I get you anything, ma- 
dame? May I fetch you some soup—my mother has 
some prepared—and some wine? Please take some.” 

Lady Talbot smiled assent at the girl’s naive 
pleading, and Eunice disappeared like a fairy vision 
of light from the room. The invalid sighed wearily. 

“Ah, youth—youth and beauty and health have a 
freshness like spring flowers, and, alas, as fleeting! 
But this little Miranda of the woods is charming, 
and brings a refreshing breeze by her very pre- 
sence.” 

In a few moments the door opened to admit the 
tall figure of Madame Mariette, bearing a tray vovered 
by a delicate napkin, on which stood.a basin of soup 
and a white roll, while Eunice followed, carrying a 
decanter and glasses in her hand. 

“Tam thankful for your attention, my good hos- 
tess,” said Lady Talbot, with a somewhat more lofty 
air than she had assumed to Eunice. “I trust to re- 
iieve you of this trouble before long. Where is my 
Own maid? She could surely attend on me now.” 

“She is ill, I am sorry to say—very ill, miladi. I 
fear it will be long ere she can resume her duties,”’ 
was the reply. “ Will you not drink your soup first ? 
then you can hear everything.” 
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[THE SISTER OF MERCY.] 


Lady Talbot complied; there was something 
peremptory in the woman’s manner. Madame Ma- 
riette signed to Eunice to leave the room, and the in- 
valid’s eyes followed her languidly. 

“That young daughter of yours is very lovely,” 
she observed. 

‘My daughter—ah—yes—perhaps, miladi!” 

“Ts she not your daughter?” asked the lady, in 
surprise. 

“Why should she not be? I beg miladi’s pardon, 
but the question is a singular one.” 

“I meant no offence,” answered Lady Talbot, 
gently. “ Perhaps the wish was father to the thought. 
I would that I had such a sweet, bright creature 
near me in my depressing suffering ; but it is idle to 
dream of it.” 

“Nay, perhaps not. Who knows what might hap- 
pen?” said tha Frenchwoman. “ Let me give your 
ladyship a glass of wine. You were asking but now 
for news of your maid. I doubt that she will bo able 
to resume her duties for some time—a long time.” 

“Is she dead?” asked Lady Talbot, fearfully. 

“No, miladi, not dead—indeed, I believe the dan- 
ger is over, but she is dreadfully weak and foolish, 
and I may venture to say would make your ladyship 
ill if you were left to her care. But my house—or, as 
I should say, cottage—is open to your ladyship, and 
the maid can take her own way and course.” 

Lady Talbot sipped the wine madame had held to 
her ; by degrees her full faculties returned, and her 
physical as well as mental strength began to be re- 
animated from the rest and nourishment. 

“Can you wonder then, madame, that I said I al- 
most wished that sweet girl was not your daughter ?” 

“T am dull at seeing the connection,” said the 
woman, though a gleam of light flashed in her eyes. 

“ Perhaps I might have hoped to beg her for my 
own cémpanion had such been the case,” answered 
the lady. 

5 Miladi is surely rash. She does not know 
Eunice.” 

“It needs little penetration to read that transpa- 
ront young face,” replied Lady Talbot. “I have 
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gazed at it often when she thought I slept. It nasa 
singular fascination for me.” 

“She is a good child. I have little fault to find with 
her,’”’ answered the woman, calmly. “ Will you take 
a little more, miladi ?” 

“No, thank you. But you have not replied to me, 
madame.” 

“I have said all that seems called for,” answered 
Madame Mariette. “ Your ladyship was good enough 
to praise the child, aud she deserves it—voild 
tout !” 

“You can scarcely appreciate her; you do not 
comprehend what it is to be alone—alone, madame, 
save with domestics. What could you do without 
her, this sweet daughter ?” 

“T am not so weak as to depend for my very 
existence on her—on any one,” remarked the woman, 
quietly. “Iam sufficient to myself.” 

“ And you would not object—you would not mind 
parting with her?” said Lady Talbot, eagerly. 

“I might object, but I scarcely should break my 
heart at a separation which in the very course of 
nature must come sooner or later,” answered Madamo 
Mariette. “ Your ladyship must not excite yourself 
by further talking. Another day and you will be 
quite yourself, and we can speak of your plans. 
Your maid is safe, and carad for, but it may be some 
weeks before sho will be equal to exertion, so the 
doctors say. Now I will send Eunice to read your 
ladyship to sleep.” 

The speaker took the tray, and walked detor- 
minedly from the room. It was strange how coolly 
she took the command of her delicate guest; and 
Lady ‘I'albot felt a relief when the fair aud youthful 
girl took her place. 

“Who sat up with me last night, Eunice?” she 
asked, quickly. : 

“T lay on a sofa in your room, dear lady, 
the girl, colouring. 

“ And the night before?” 

“T did.” 

“Then your mother loft it all to you. It was 
scarcely considerate. Are you not worn out?” 
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“Do I look so, dear lady ?” asked the girl, with a 
joyous laugh ‘that sounded like music in the sick 
chamber. , 

Lady Talbot shook her head with a sad smile. 

“Your bright bloom is a reproach to my pale 
cheeks and heavy eyes, my child; but you have 
never known sorrow or sickness yet. Tell me, have 
you always lived in this sweet valley i 

“ Almost as long as I can remember. I was not 
born here, because I can recollect my mother bringing 
me here, after she had arranged everything for us. I 
cried terribly at leaving the woman who had the care 
of me, so that was one sorrow at least, dear lady.” 

“Was she French? I suppose so.” 

“No, English ; that helped me to speak your lan- 
guage,” answered the girl. “I always spoke in En- 
glish to her, and I loved her; though she was a strange, 
rough woman to every one, she was good and kind to 
me, like a mother.” 

There was a tinge of sadness in Eunice’s tone as 
she spoke which caught Lady Talbot’s quick ear. 

“Bat it was better to have your real mother, 
petite ?” 

“Of course,” replied the girl, blushing like a rose. | 

“And sheis very good to you, is she not?” 

“ Very . I love her too.” 

“ And loves you dearly, there can be no doubt | 
of it?” repeated Lady Talbot. 

?. go. Oh, yes, I believe she docs!” ame’ 
swered . 

But still a shadow was over the bright face as slie | 
spoke, and Lady Talbot recalled Madame Mariette’s | 
e : 

TT should not break my heart at tho separation” 
Now she marvelled at such coolness in the 
session of @ treasure which she would have given’ 
half her fortine to call her own. 

“ Could you love me, do you think, Eunice?” she 
asked, after # ‘brief pause. 

“I gould, dearly,” replied the girl, shyly, her 
beautiful eyes lowering, and her cheeks deepening 
in colour; “but you are a greet lady—so different to 
me—I coulé not verture, I am ‘but an humble cottage 
girl.” 

“Do would be happier in a cottage 
than Reser ha in the world, going to different | 
places, and leaiiing matty fresh things?” asked the 
lady. 

ri do not knw ; it is not for me ‘to tell. Please 
do not make me say wrong thi wty mother would 
be angry,” said Dunice, be 

Lady Talbot was again 
nocent naiveté of this secluded child. 

“Then read tome ; I am reproved,”’ she answered, 
with a gentle pressuro of the girl’s hand. “I will 
try to sleep now, and you must not watch me to- 
night, Eunice ; I shall not want you. If you remain 
in the room, I insist on your taking a night's rest. 
Now open the book, where you were reading last 
night, and I daresay you will soon send me to sleep 
with your soft voice.’ 

Eunice opened the volume, which was one of 
Madame Guyon’s exquisite poems, and soon the 
musical, bell-like melody of her clear, soft tones 
lulled the invalid into a refreshing sleep; and the 
girl prepared quickly to obey the injunctions of the 
patient, in whom she already felt a romantic and deep 
interest. 

The tranquil hours of the night passed calmly away 
for the two gentle tenants of that secluded chamber. 
Perhaps there was one waking eye, one quiet watch 
throughout the stillness, but, if so, it was unheeded 
by the sleepers. 

It is no romantic fancy which ascribes much of the 
destiny which is slowly worked out both for indi- 
viduals and nations to the plans and purposes worked 
out in darkness and enforced solitude. 

Certain it was that the fates of the principal cha- 
racters in our tale were decided by tho lonely musings 
of that quiet, moonless night. 

* B * * 

“Madame Mariette, you told me that I should be 
better prepared to arrange my plans after the re- 
freshment of another night’s sleep,” said Lady Tal- 
bot as her hestess entered her room with a tray of 
refreshments for the noon-day meal. “You are 
right. I have fully made up my mind as to the 
future, but a great deal depends on you, madame.” 

“ Your ladyship flatters me. What can | have to 
do with the actions of a great lady and a foreigner ?” 

“Is Eunice of French birth ?” asked Lady Talbot, 
suddenly. 

Madame started. 

“T thought it was tolerably certain that my 
country, I mean the one in which I live, is my native 
land; consequently a child of mine must be French,” 
she replied, coldly. 

“True. But still the girl speaks English like a 
native, and there is something in her whole appear- 
ance and manner that forcibly recalls my own young 


eat the fresh, in- | bet? 





countrywomen,” answered the lady, apologetically. 


“But that'is little to the purpose I have in view, 
madame. I owe you already a heavy debt; will you 
add to it one beon more priceless? Will you entrust 
me with your child?” 

Lady Talbot spoke hesitatingly and with a timid, 
appealing look and accent. Her companion betrayed 
little surprise at the startling request. 

“Your ledyship is right. Such an arrangement 
imposes a heavy obligation on one side or the other. 
If Bunice’s future life were rendered happy and pros- 
perous beyond the possibility of this quiet vale to 
secure, I should be your ladyship’s debtor far more 
than I could repay.- If you are intending merely to 
make her a convenience, a superior maid, a play- 
thing, what provision would be offered for her after- 
years? You would reap atl the benefit, and I lose 
my sole companion, my child, for your sake, the sake 
of a stranger.” 

“ You speak plainly, but you are right,” said the 
lady, a slight flush deepening on her pale cheek at 
the haughtily spoken words. ‘Of course you can 
know nothing of me or my habits, to give you confi- 
@enve. Let us understand each other. Are you will- 
ing to give up the society and care of your child if 
conyineed that it will be for her real good? If so, 
I shall know how to treat with you and how to ex- 
plain myself.” 

“T am old, older in feelings and health than 
years. Eunice is a singular child, scarcely fitted 
either for these rustic habits and employments ; quite 

from myself in all her ideas. I think she 
Saute in a more congenial sphere'with you, lady. I 
could easily supply any actual service she does for 
mé. So far it is understvod, then. It only remains 
for me to hear your ladyship's ideis as to the 
ion for her future safety an@ provision.” 

t ‘would be to me as a compatiion, a protésée, 
im my hours of sickness and loneliness,” wae the 

ee ee ad her every afiva “that 

on can afford at her tender age, ‘in the 

of her leaving my protection from- un- 

for case, save indeed actual misc ct, I 
should feel it incumbent on me ‘to make some pro- 
vision for ‘her, thoughmy own income dies with me 
in a great‘measure. So 
eet em” poste ages bo assured p Need 
ave thé sare same affection, same 
watch {ieee mist ona guardianship of her own | 

mother. Can T say avon?” vs 

“ Of her own le ene wate. 
wonan, slowly. “ imply, al- 
You were neve @”mother, but you surely | 
know that there are many varieties in the species. 
Who ean tell—you certainly cannot—what Eunice’s 
mother might lavish upon her ?” 

“ Again I ask, are not you her mother?” said the 
lady, sharply. 

“If I am not then she has none,” replied ma- 
dame, contemptuously. “Lady Talbot, do not try 
to pry into what has nothing whatever to do with 
either your wishes or my decision. Eunice de 
Mereice is, as you see, beautiful and gentle mannered. 
I tell you that she has no faults that need be any 
drawback for the position you offer her. If I see fit 
to sacrifice my right to retain her near m6 as my 
companion and attendant, it has nothing’ to do with 
your inquisition into the past ; and, on mature reflec- 
tion, I believe it will be for the best to comply with 
your proposal.” 

“Then you will give her to mo ?” said the lady, 
joyfully. 

“Not as a menial—a servant, remember,” réplied 
the Frenchwoman, suspiciously. 

“TI could not tax that refined girl’s services save 
for love,” answered Lady Talbot. “Be satisfied, ma- 
dame, neither she nor you shall repent your decision.” 

“T trust not; but who can tell the future?” said 
madame, sighing. “However, we can but act for 
the best, and this might never occur again, while I— 
I may not be living to shield her’ during her ‘youth. 
When do you. leave, lady ?” 

“T will give you any time you may wish for the 
parting, it must be a bitter one; as ‘to preparations, 
you need make none. I will provide all she may 
need in her new position ; as to dress and——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know. As'to the parting, the sooner 
the better. It is no use delaying. When your lady- 
ship is ready then Eunice shall accompany you.” 

“ But, surely, you must have some wishes, some 
plans? You will require, surely, more information 
as to her destination, and make arrangements for 
your future communication with her?” answered the 
lady, in surprise. 

“ Lady Talbot, I am no rash fool, to trust even a 
title, or carriages, or apparent wealth,” said Madame 
Mariette, coldly. “I know more of you than you 
believe, or I would not confide to you this child; and 
as to the intercourse between us, I shall know how 
to keep some oversight of her, even at a distance. 
Better let the old ties, the old associations, be for- 
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gotten and broken, if indeed she is to be taken from 


foe. I shall mever attempt to renew them, except in 
contingéncies that you, af feast, could never foresee.’” 

_“ But, at least, we must obtain her consent. I will 
not carry out my plan unless she is content to go 
with me,” observed the lady. 

“As you will. Eunice has ever been obedient to 
my will, and the young always crave for change and 
variety. Fear nothing from her, Lady Talbot. Again 
I ask what time you will fix for your departure ?” 

“In three days, then, if Rainforth be well enough 
to travel, and you can spare your child so soon.”’ 

Madame Mariette bowed her head. 

“She will be ready. May Heaven do to you as you 
perform your promises to her,” she said, then, rising, 
she walked quickly from the room and went to her 
own chamber. 

“ Tt isthe will of Heaven,” she muttered to herself. 
“T will not flyin the face of destiny. The child 
must go whither her fate takes her, and encounter the 
dangers or the blessings, the exaltation, that may 
await her. Letthose who would willingly bury her 
in a living tomb take the consequences of this strange 
coincidence. I have broken no vow, transgressed 
no ie accepting this free offer of the 
proud lady. ey cannot say that; they cannot 
accuse me of that, come what may,” 

She walked to and fro for some minutes, then, sit- 
ting down in a rocking chair, swayed herself to and 
fro with evident emotion. 

“Tt was not for gold,” she said, half-inaudibly, 
“it was not for gold, but to save life, that did it ;- 
and Heaven forgive tho deed, even if it was @n in- 
voluntary sin; for it knows my desire was mot for 
the lucre that was to be mine. And now—and now 
she is taken from me, and the ta’ webof her life 
is but beginning to unravel its The child 
that pulls the threadsof a machiue is not mote igno- 
rant of its working than those who took upon them- 


selves to settle the futuré'of that young af 
And singular won sank _ a deep reverie. 
* * 
“ Mother, mother, f ‘me if I have seemed im- 
mio foolish, idle! You do not send megfrom you 
n ’ 


displeasure?” said: Eunice, 
‘and child sat 10 last 
eve 


e parting. 
“ Wo, Eunicé—no. et youw'teld me you 
be es * Yife, I might 
home whith has 


my child, the instincts of your nature pant for dif- 
ferent scenes I and employments, and this 
lady seems to ha¥e’been sent on purpose to gratify 
your young heart’s desires. I am old, I cannot 
change my habits; but you, it is different with you,. 
and may Heaven bless you, poor child!” 

She stooped down and pressed her lips on the girl’s 
white forehead with a grave tenderness that Eunico 
had‘rarely received from her, and the young creature 
cast herself on her bosom in a sudden and violent fit 
of weeping. 

“Mother! mother! do not—do not! You will 
break my heart if you cease to love me. I cannot 
bear to leave you.” 

“ Heart!’ sho repeated; “heart! Well, well, it 
is but natural that all should seem misery in a caso 
like this. But dry your tears, Eunice. A month 
since, and you will wonder you ever could endure 
your monotonous life with my weary self. Now go to 
your new friend.” 

“But,” said the girl, hesitatingly, “surely you will 
arrange for some communication between us ; and, oh, 
mother, will younot give mesome idea as to my early 
history, my father’s fate, my relations, before I go 
away with this stranger? Remember that I have 
never heard one syllable pass your lips as to your 
own story, or my father’s. You must have had a 
home and friends before you were married, and before 
I was born, mother.” 

Madame Mariette regarded the girl with the samo 
cold dignity that had ever frozen back every attempt 
. her daughter to establish any confidence between 
them. 

“T shall not lose sight of you, Eunice, of that you 
may rest satisfied. For the rest, the idle curiosity of 
an inexperienced girl like yourself is best ungratified. 
If you know nothing, you can betray nothing, nor 
regret anything. Now, it is time to retire, Eunice ; 
you will leave here early, and I'shall expect from you 
self-control and calmness as a' return for the lessons 
I have taken pains 'to impress on you. Good-night.” 

Madame Marictte-so decidedly signified her plea- 
sure that the gitl should leave her apartment that 
Eunice had no alternative but to obey. 

Perhaps her pillow was the chief confidante of her 
sorrows that night, for her eyes were heavy and the 
lids swollen on the following morning. The tears 
however appéared to have been shed in private, for 
no suspicious moisture glistened in her eyes. As sho 
bade farewell to all that had been familiar to her, 
only the subdued tones, the silence;-spoke of the 
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oppression on the young heart at this first plunge into 
the wide, wide world. 


CHAPTER IX. 
They watched her while the moonk, 
“A h the shadowy hill, out, 


EB. Eliott. 

“ You are better—you will be able to leave your 
room in a day or two,” said the soft voice of the nurse 
who had attended on Lady Taibot’s suffering maid 
during the severity of her illness. 

“ Yes, thanks to you—not to my lady,” answered 
the patient, in tones which, feeble as they were, were 
sharpened by an acerbity scarcely in accordance*with 
her helplessness ; “ and you area stranger.” 

“ We, who are pledged to attend the sick and ‘the 
suffering, find no one ‘ strangers,’ ” returned the soft, 
honey-like tones. “We have no especial kindred, 
and consider all who are in need as our brethren. 
Your lady is too ill, I am told, to ‘risk ber own health, 
and she has left expressinstructious, Madame Tours 
tells me, for your comfort till you can join her.” 

“Oh, yes, I daresay ; money is-easy'to give. Has 
she not taken a new favourite with her, Sister 
Monica?” 

*T donot know. I suppose she must supply your 
place,” returned the nurse. “But I know that it is 
her earnest wish that you should go to her as soon as 
it is. safe for you to travel, and she could scarcely do 
more than leave an accurate programme of her jour- 
ney, which she has done for purpose.” 

“She could scarcely do less,” grumbled the invalid. 
*T havelived with ber ever since her huaband died, 
and caught this illness from travelling in these foreign 

. I suppose she could scarcely leave me. to die 
like a:dog, Sister Monica 2” 

“Then you never knew ‘lrer: husband, Sir Harry 

Talbot ?” asked themurse, averting her face from the 
atient’s 
Pe How did you know ‘hisname?” asked Rainforth, 


“T cannot tell,” replicd the nurse: “Perhaps ‘you 
or one of the domestics mentioned it. What does it 
signify to my question ?”’ 

“Only it looks as if yon’ knew something about 
him,” answered Rainforth. “‘ As he was‘a bachelor 
so long, and travelled about, I have heard, a good 
deal, you might have met with him; yet you seem 
too young for that. Itis sixteen years or so since he 
married my lady. I believe he was nearly twenty 
years older than she, and people do say that it was 
enly because of young Lady de Vere’s death that he 
ever thought of such a thing.” 

“‘Who-was she then?” asked the nurse, bending 
over the work which she held in her hand to while 
away her tedious watch, “a relation?” 

“Oh, no, only like a daughter to him. She had 
been his ward froma child; then she married, and 
died when her baby was born, and the.child died, too, 
so the whole was lost, as you may say; and Sir 
Harry moped, so they say, for want of something to 
occupy his mind, and at last he married my lady, but 
no children came, and he died seven years ago; but 
he talked about young Lady de Vere on his death- 
bed, I hheard.” 

Sister Monica’s feelings appeared. very easily 
touched, for the fingers that plied the knitting needles 
trembled visibly, and a large, bright drop obscured the 
polish of the steel. 

But Rainforth was ‘too engrossed in her own remi- 
niscences'‘and:grievances to observe the involuntary 
emotion, and she returned to the original topic. 

“So you'see, I have been with my lady an appren- 
ticeship,'‘as you may say, and I have no notion of 
being put out of my place by some foreign interloper 
that has won overmy lady. I'll soon let herkuow my 
mind if it is so, I‘can promise her.” 

The invalid turned fretfully towards the gentle 
sister who had so pay tended upon her. 

“ Hush, hush! ese are unchristian feelings when 
you have been rescued from the brink of the grave,” 
said Monica, softly. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to talk» who have no- 
thing else to do but be good and never care about this 
world at all,” answered Rainforth... “If you.bad ever 
had envy and injustice shown you, you'd know what | 
it was—and if you perhaps lost.all_you had by it, then 

ou’d find it out. You never can tell what trials folks 
ve in this world, you nuns.” 

“Tam nota nun,” replied the sister, softly. “Iam 
but a lonely woman who has'devoted her ‘life to the 
sick and the suffering.” 

She clasped her hands unconsciously:till the sharp 
point of the needle she was using aroused ‘her to a 
sense of her unwonted display of emotion. 

“But you are a Roman Catholic ?” asked Rainforth. 
“You have a uniform on, as I call it.” 

“Tama Obristian, I trust, and I have found at 
least peace and ‘safety with the good sisterhood,” was | 
thereply. “Still, if it will'give you more confidence 


in my words, I will tell you that I am no Catholic—I 
am as I was born—s Protestant.” 

“* You are not old,” mused the patient, “ yet you are 
grave and plain.in all your ways. I suppose you have 
been many years in this——” She hesitated, as if at 
a loss for a term/for her nurse’s profession. 

“Yes, some years. Now go to sleep; you have 
talked too much,” said Monica, decidedly, rising, and 
drawing the curtains of the: bed. 

She walked out of sight to the window, and gazed 
on the formal parterre it commanded with a look of 
sharp pain in her pale features. 

Very white and colourless they: were, those deli- 
cately cut lineaments. Had it not’been for the dark 
fringe of the long lashes and. faint flush in the lips 
they might have been those of a statue, and well nigh 
as regular in their outline. As the invalid had said, 
she was not old, or rather it might have been more 
justly said she was not much past‘ youth, making al- 
lowance for the absence ‘of all foreign ‘aid ‘from dress 
or coiffare. 

Sister Monica was certainly at the “doubtful” 
age between thirty and forty; yet, had she arranged 
her'still glossy tresses in a modern style, had she 
changed her black, plain robe for the brilliant fashions 
of the day, she might well have passed nruster with 
many who would scarcely have owned to the fatal 
third decade of woman’s/life. 

There was a look of woe at that moment which was 
not.common on her calm, sweet face. Her lips moved 
painfully though no sound escaped them, and her eyes 
were moistened with tears that stood crushed under 
the lids, as if too frozen by deep grief to flow softly 
down the cheeks. 

“Tt is hard, very hard,” she whispered, inianguish, 
80 like the sigh of the breeze that it could not at- 
tract the notice of her companion. “But it is His 
will, and I will keep my vow, and try to be patient.” 

Few could have suspected, that feminine, fragile 
being of aught that was bitter or. rebellions in 
human passions.. Yet there was.a dignity in her 
whole mien that seemed the result of a strengthening 
though severe discipline of woe rather than her 
natural temperament. It was.like the petrifying pro- 
cess of the famed dropping well, that indurated the 
softest substance exposed to its influence. 

She remained in that motionless attitude till the 
regular and loud breathing of her patient spoke the 
presence of a refreshing slumber, then she stole 
noiselessly from the room, and, despatching a young 
girl belonging to the house as a substitute for her as 
a watcher in the sick chamber, she hastily took her 
way to another part of the large mansion, and opened 
a door immediately at the top of the wide stair- 
case. 

It was a spacious chamber, but it contained only 
one tenant, a woman of some fifty or more, lying on 
a wide couch ina kind of alcove which formed a re- 
cess for the impromptu bed. Her features were still 
strong and defined, though the:deep lines that had 
gathered round the month and under the eyes some- 
what changed the expression aud form of the once 
handsome, bold face. 

“ Well, what now? What of your charge, sister?” 
she asked, in a half-mocking tone, 

“ She is better.” 

“And the lady ?” 

“Ts gone on to-——” 

“ Alone—I mean, without.a maid ?” 

‘No; that is, this restless woman has gathered 
from Lady Talbot’s letters and instructions that 
another has taken for the time her place. She is 
jealous and indignant.” 

“Evil passions and dangerous, .as you have ex- 
perienced,” retarned the woman. ‘Do you know 
who this new attendant is, sister ?” 

Monica shook her head. 

“Indeed. Well iticannot be supposed to boof any 
great interest to you; whatever it.appears to this 
discarded Abigail. It'is, however, no common maid 
she bas‘got.. A romantic fancy fora young, untrained 
girl induced this wilfal widow to take her departure 
so independently, and I could not but laugh in my 
sleeve at the folly on both sides.” 

“Why folly?” asked Monica, attracted by some- 
thing of unusual significance in her companion’s 
manver. 

“Why? That is easily explained, though your 
experience should'have supplied ‘the place of years 
and read the riddle without, explanation. Do you 
suppose that a woman who, after a few days’ ac- 


quaintance, charges herself with the care of a young | 


and untried girl, is likely to be very stable or wise 
in her patronage? Can you imagine that one so 
ready to leave home and friends with a stranger is 
to be trusted in the weary world ?” 

“Poor girl! Has shea. mother?” asked Monica, 
abstractedly. 

ad Gea suppose so,” answered ‘the woman, 
with significance. 





“How did you learn all this?” asked Monica, 





sharply. ‘You can have no communication with 
them at such a distance from our usual residence.” 

“IT know something of almost every transaction 
that goes on within ten miles of my abode wherever 
Tam,” replied the woman ; “ but in this case thero 
was an especial interest for me. The name of the 
lady in question—Talbot—brings back many strango 
memories, does it not, Monica? It may be a pro- 
vidence that has brought this woman bither and 
placed her under your care, Sister Monica,” 

“Tt is fresh torture,” said the pale woman, vehe- 
mently. ‘ Past years come before me with their first 
agony; all that I have lost, all that I have suffered. 
Oh! it has been a weary, weary life, Rosalie. Would 
that it had been cut short at its very bud!” 

“You did not always think so. You chose to live,” 
was the cold response. 

“ Because I had hope—-hope!” returned Monica, 
eagerly, ‘“Icould not believe, even in my despair, 
that all had closed over me—that the heavy clouds 
had settled for ever on the horizon; and in those 
days death had terrors, even for my sad, hopeless 
weariness,” 

“Has it none now?” 

“I think not. It is a bold thing to say, but it 
seems to me that I would gladly break its chains and 
be free once more,’’ 

“Why now more than before yon nursed this jea- 
lous idiot. Surely you had not so completely for- 
gotten that you are suddenly stirred at the sound of 
a familiar name!” 

“No, no, no—you cannot doubt but that all is 
graven in my heart like diamond or adamant!” ex- 
claimed Monica, vehemently ; “ but, perhaps, with- 
out knowing it, Imay have indulged hope—foolish, 
mad hope; and the common-place story of a stranger 
has destroyed every single vestige of such faint 
twilight.” 

“TI think I understand. I believe I can read you 
aright,” answered Rosalie, “and, if it be so, so much 
the better. You will become more resigned, more 
happy, now that you perceive nothing was concealed 
from you. It isnot till persons are totally blind that 
they give up the restless, irritating hope of preserv- 
ing their sight; then they are at peace.” 

“No, no, no—never!” ejaculated Monica, hur- 
riedly ; then, correcting herself, she said, more meekly: 
“Peace can only be found for me in the grave, 
Rosalie. I may rest again in the doll calm of de- 
spair, without one break, one relief from its dreary 
monotony; but its only use will'be to hasten me to 
the grave which I am anticipating by thus crushing 
down my very life-springs, I am very bitter, very 
rebellious to-day,I know. I feel as if the dumb must 
speak.” 

“Have you forgotten your solemn vow—your holy 
oath?” interrupted Rosalie, sternly. “If you have, 
rely on it a swift and certain retribution will follow, 
and where you least will expect it or dread it. Every 
promise has been fulfilled to you; dare you break 
your vow ?” 

“You are right; I dare not,” said the unhappy 
sister, mournfully,“ Do not fear, Rosalie, it'was but 
a sudden frenzy, I'would cut off my tongue ere it 
violated the solemn pledge, even if given in an hour 
of irresponsible extremity and terror. Be satisfied, 
yours is the only ear to which I would vent tho 
agony of my heart—the only one save that of the Om- 
niscient,” she added, reverently. ‘“ Do not forbid me 
this poor relief, Rosalie.” 

The woman gazed silentlyon the white face, so 
sweetand touching in its world of wretchedness, and 
seemed, as it were, striving to recall its former bril- 
liancy and happiness. 

She laid her ‘hand on the*bowed head, and touched 
the white fingers with her lips, as she replied in a 
softer ‘tone : 

“No, you are right, it would be hard; only let it 
be the only one, Sister Monica!” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Boarp or Trape Rerurns.—The returns 
for March indicate prosperity. The declared value 
of our exportations shows an increaseof 2,774,8901., 
being 16 per cent. in excess of the total of March, 
1870, and 28 per cent. in excess of that of 1869. In 
most of the staple branches of manufacture the 
figures'are very favourable. Inthe shipment of cot+ 
ton yarns there has been an increase of 18 per cent. 
in valueand.32 per cent. in quantity, and in cotton 
goods 11 per cent. in value and 40 percent. in quan- 
tity. In other articles the increase in value -has 
been—Earthenware, 9 per cent. ; haberdashery,.27 
percent. ; iron manufactures, 9 percent. ; machinery, 
5 per cent.; oils, 11 per cent.; wovllen manufac- 
tures, 22 per cent. ; and miscellaneous, 16 per cent. 
In silk manufactures, owing to the partial cessation 
in French industry, the augmentation is as much as 
94-per cent. The articles that figure for a decrease 
are—Coal, 4 per cent,; hardware, 9 per cent. ; and 
linen manufactures, 1 percent. For the first quar- 
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ter of the present year the total declared value of 
our exportations has been 46,431,415/.—an increase 
of 1} percent. on the corresponding three months 
of 1870, and of 8} percent. on those of 1869. 


SCIENCE. 

Tue locomotive which George Stephenson con- 
structed in 1814 would travel only four miles an 
hour. In 1825 six miles an hour was the standard 
speed. 

Prevention oF Rust.—Iron immersed for 
a few minutes in a solution of carbonate of 
potash or soda will not rust for years, though 
exposed continually in a damp atmosphere. It 
was believed long avo by soap and alkali mer- 
chants that the caustic alkalies (soda and potash) 
protected iron and steel from rust, but that the 
components of these salts preserved the same pro- 
perty as they do in a caustic state now. It does 
not seem to matter whether the solution be made 
with fresh or sea water. 

MANUFACTURE OF Wrre.—An inventor has 
patented a method by which the heat is retained in 
the metal during the process of treating wire. This, 
it is claimed, produces much better and stronger 
wire than the old process. His specification states 
that he secures the end of the wire, as it leaves the 
first pair of rolls upon a revolving drum, which 
takes up the wire in a hot state, so that it coils 
itself in layers thereon, whereby the heat which is 
contained is kept in it. The drum may be enclosed 
in a suitable casing or jacket, to which, if desired, 
tho heat from a fire or other source may be applied, 
or the drum may be employed without a casing or 
jacket. When the full length of wire has passed 
through the first pair of rolls and on to the drum, 
the action is reversed, and the wire passed through 
fresh rolls, when it is taken up by another drum, 
and go on, until the wire is sufficiently reduced. By 
this means, it is said that the inventor is enabled to 
produce longer lengths of wire and of a better finish 
than heretofore. 

Testina PLatep Merau.—To test the genuine- 
ness of silver plating on metals, a cold saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash in nitric acid is 
applied with a glass rod to the cleaned (with strong 
alcohol) metallic surface, and immediately washed 
off with cold water. If pure silver be present, there 
will appear clearly a blood-red coloured mark 
(chromate of silver). Upon German silver the test 
liquid appears brown, and after washing with water 
the blood-red coloured mark does not appear ; the 
Britannia metal is coloured black; on platinum no 
action is visible; metallic surfaces, coated with an 
amalgam of mercury, yield a reddish speck, which, 
however, is entirely washed off by water; on lead 
and bismuth the test liquid forms a yellow-coloured 
precipitate ; zinc and tin are both strongly acted 
upon by this test liqnid, which, as regards the 
former metal, is entirely removed by water, while 
as regards the latter the test liquid is coloured 
brownish, and addition of water produces a yellow 
precipitate, which somewhat adheres to the tin. 

Mixture For GitpInG.—A few years ago the 
processes for preparing carriages for gilding were 
so expensive that only the most wealthy could 
afford it. But now the process is the same as for 
ornamental striping, with the only difference that 
the under coats must be entirely hard, and the work 
done in a perfect manner. Gold size may be used 
asalaying coat. However, the mixture of the house- 
gilders is preferable, and consists of an addition of 
white lead and chrome yellow, ground very fine with 
linseed oil. This mixture must be used quite dry, 
that is to say. often stirred, and the brush or pencil 
pressed against the sides of the cup to remove all 
excess. A good mixture may receive the gold twelve 
hours after it has been laid down, and the same 
process answers for bronzing. When the gilder has 
delivered his work to the painter, the latter must 
wash it with plenty of water, taking care not to 
scratch the gold. It is better to wait three or four 
days before washing. The gold striping receives a 
first fixing with gelatine dissolved in water, and a 
second with white varnish diluted with turpentine. 
When all is dry, the portions of gold which may 
have stuck against the paint of the groundwork are 
covered with the same colour; or, if we desire to 
avoid this extra work, we rub the body and gears 
with a sponge dipped into water containing finely 
levigated clay. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS ON COLOUR. 


Dr. Crank MaxweELt, F.RB.S., recently exhibited 
Bome remarkable experiments on light and co} ur. 
Although a mixture of blue and yellow pigments 
will produce a green colour the mixture of blue and 
yellow light produces white. He proved this by 
projecting two large discs of blue and yellow light 





mpon @ screen, and causing them to overlap each 
other; where they overlapped the colour was not 


green but a pure white. Hoe then interposed a lead 





pencil in the path of the rays from the two sources 
of coloured light, so that a double shadow of it fell 
upon the screen in the place where the two discs 
overlapped each other. ‘The one shadow was a bril- 
liant blue colour, and the other pure yellow. 

In another experiment he mixed red and green 
rays, and they formed a yellow as brilliant as the 
pure low of the spectrum; he proved this by 
throwing the pure yellow on the screen immediately 
after the removal of the yellow produced by mixing 
red and green light. He showed that the pure 
yellow could not be decomposed by the intervention 
of a prism, whilst the yellow produced by the mixed 
rays d, by means of a prism, be resolved into 
the red and green rays of which it was composed. 

In the course of the lecture he called attention to 
the fact that all persons have a yellow spot upon 
the retina, which tends to make colour vision some- 
what imperfect. ‘The yellow is more pronounced in 
dark than in fair persons, and it has a tendency to 
impair vision more when the individual is tired and 
overworked than when he is well and active. To 
make the presence of this spot sensible to the ob- 
servers, Dr. Maxwell threw a disc of light upon 
the screen, and coloured the disc by making 
the light pass through a solution of chloride of 
chromium. The light thus produced is of a red 
colour, mixed very ely with greenish yellow 
rays which are copiously absorbed by the yellow 
spot. He then told the observers to wink slowly at 
tho disc, and they nearly all then saw large red 
cloud-like spots floating over the disc, in conse- 
quence of the absorption of most of the rays, with 
the exception of the red, by the yellow spot in the 
eye. When the disc was gazed at steadily without 
winking tho floating red clouds disappeared. 

TUNNEL BETWEEN HECLA AND ETNA. 

A native of Iceland recently delivered a lecture 
in London, descriptive of that remarkable island. 
He began by a description of the country, its 90 
tion and extent, its most remarkable geographical 
features, its vast ice-covered mountains and nume- 
rous volcanoes, on account of which Mr. Carlyle 
termed it “‘ the battle field of frost and fire.” The 
largest of these ice mountains, Vatnajokull, covers 
an area of 3,500 square miles, and the highest of its 
peaks, Prafajokull, rises 6,300 feet above the level of 
the sea. Mr. Hjaltalin drew a vivid picture of the 
grand’ and beautiful effect of these icy mountains 
seen under the different aspects afforded by the 
changes from a brilliant sunshine to a dark and 
clouded atmosphere. 

That the island owed its existence to submarine 
volcanic cy, having, at some very early period of 
geologi: aco 4 been thrown from the depths of 
the sea, is proved by every hill and mountain. From 
the formation of these mountains itis apparent that 
many convulsions, at long intervals, took place ere 
the volcanic island was brought to its present shape. 
In confirmation of this statement, Mr. Hjaltalin de- 
scribed the upheaval, which took place towards the 
latter end of the last century, of an island not far 
from the part of the coast where Keykjavik is situ- 
ated. It was preceded by shocks like those of an 
earthquake, felt by passing navigators, who at the 
same time observed the water to be discoloured and 
agitated. Columns of steam arose, then flames, the 
sea was covered with pumice and cinders, and then 
a cone with a crater in the centre appeared, and 
scori@, pumice, and ashes accumulated, until it be- 
came an island. The volcanic power which had 
brought it to the surface subsided before it was 
firmly fixed in its position, and it afterwards sank 
again beneath the sea. . 

Mr. Hjaltalin then noticed the opinion very gene- 
rally received among scientific men of all countries 
that there is an underground connection between the 
volcanoes of Hecla, in Iceland, and Etna, in Sicily 
—a tunnel, of which the two mountains form the 
mouths. A peculiarity of the Iceland volcanoes is 
their sending forth streams of boiling water with 
the lava currents. The volcanic ice mountains throw 
off their icy covers at the beginning of an eruption, 
which are floated down to the lowlands or the sea, 
by the water cast forth from the volcano. 

He then described the hot springs whichare found 
all over Iceland. The principal of these is the far- 
famed Geyser, from which we have incorrectly called 
all the hot springs “ geysers ’’—~a mistake, he ob- 
served, as ridiculous to an Icelander as it would be 
to us if he were to speak of all the rivers of Eng- 
land as “ Thameses.”” Next in importance to the 
Geyser (saging) is the Strak Kur (“ achurn’’), which 
is, in one respect, more remarkable, a3, when quies- 
cent, it can be made to perform by throwing in sods 
and stones in considerable quantities. The hot 
springs often increase and decrease in activity, dis- 
appearing sometimes in one place and reappearing 
in another. 

, THE IVOBY PLANT. 

So different are the products of the animal from 
those of the vegetable kingdom that even the most 
careless observer may be expected at once to dis- 
tinguish them. Yet multitudes are in the daily use 





of ivory buttons, boxes, and small ornaments, who 
never doubt that they are made from the tusks of 
the elephant, whereas they are really the product of 


a we 3 

@ ivory plant is a native of the northern regions 
of South America, extending northwards just across 
the Isthmus of Panama, large groves of it having 
been recently discovered in the province of that 
name. It is found in extensive groves—in which it 
banishes all other vegetation from the soil it has 
taken possession of—or scattered among the large 
trees of the virgin forests. 

It has the appearance of a stemless palm, and con- 
sists of a graceful crown of leaves twenty feet long, 
of a delicate green colour, and divided like the plume 
of a feather into from thirty to fifty pairs of long 
narrow leaflets. It is not, however, really stemless, 
but the weight of the foliage and the fruit is too 
much for the comparatively slender trunk, and con- 
sequently pulls it down to the ground, where it is 
seen likea sam exposed root, stretching for a length 
of nearly twenty feet in old plants. The long leaves 
are employed by the Indians to cover the roofs of 
their cottages. 

Each flower of the ivory plant does not contain 
stamens and pistils, as in most of the British plants, 
but, like our willows, one tree produces only stami- 
nal flowers, while another has only pistillate ones. 
Such plants are said by botanists to be dicsious. 
Both kinds of the plants of the vegetable ivory 
have the same general appearance, and differ only 
in the form and arrangement of the flowers, In the 
one kind an innumerable quantity of staminal 
flowers is borne on a cylindrical fleshy axis, four 
feet long, while in the other a few pistillate flowers 
spring from the end of the flower-stalk. Each plant 
bears several heads of flowers. 

Pardie, who visited the plants in their native 
locality in 1846, says: “ The fragrance of tho flowers 
is most powerful, and delicious beyond that of any 
other plant; and so diffuse that the air for many 
yards around was alive with myriads of annoyin 
insects, which first attracted my notice. I had 
afterwards to carry the flowers in my hands for 
twelve miles, and though I killed a number of in- 
sects that followed me, the next day a great man: 
still hovered about them which had come along wi 
us from the wood where the plants grew.” 

The group of pistillate flowers produces a large 
roundish fruit, from eight to twelve inches in dia- 
meter, weighing when ripe about twenty-five pounds. 

It is covered by a hard woody coat, everywhere 
embossed with conical angular tubercles, and is 
composed of six or seven portions, each containing 
from six to nine seeds. These seeds when ripe are 
pure white, free from veins, dots, or vessels of any 
kind, presenting a perfect uniformity of texture 
surpassing the finest animal ivory ; and its substance 
throughout is so hard that the < -- streaks 
from the turning-lathe are observab i 
looks much more like an animal than a vegetable 

roduct; but a close comparison will enable one to 

istinguish it from the ivory of the elephant by its 
brightness and its fatty appearance, but chiefly 
by its minute cellular structure. 

This curious hard material is the store of food 
laid up by the plant for the nourishment of the em- 
bryo, or young plant contained in the seed. 16 cor- 
responds to the white in the egg of the hen, and has 
been consequently called the albumen of the seed. 
In its early condition this ivory exists as a clear in- 
sipid fluid, with which travellers allay their thirst ; 
afterwards the liquor becomes sweet and milky, and 
in this state itis greedily devoured by bears, hogs, 
and turkeys; it then gradually becomes hard. It 
is very curious that this hard mass again returns 
to its former soft state in the process of germina- 
tion. The young bps for some time is dependent 
upon it for its food, and if the seed be taken ont of 
the ground after the plant has appeared, it will be 
found to be filled with a substance half pulp and 
half milk, on which the plant lives until it is old 
enough to obtain its food on its own account. 

From the small size of the seed, the largest not 
being more than two inches across its greatest dia- 
meter, the vegetable ivory can be employed in the 
manufacture of only small articles, such as beads, 
buttons, toys, etc. hat is wanting in size is, how- 
ever, often made up by the skill and ingenuity of 
the workman, who joins together sev pieces so 
as ea long object (especially when such 
articles are made by the turning-latle, when it is 
easy to hide the joints from view), or makes a lid 
from one seed, and the box from another. In somo 
years as many as 150 tons of seeds have been im- 
ported into England, and they have been soljd in the 
market at the rate of a thousand nuts for seven 
shillings and sixpence. it 
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Fioop in Lours1ana.—The break in the banks 
of the Moser ng toa“ Orleans ues caused 
serious damage—the e sugar crop being es- 
timated at more than 20,000 heads. The roar of 
the current is audible at a mile’s distance. ~ 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


_ CHAPTER XVI. 
‘CiareE could not sleep for many hours, The ex- 





-eitement of the interview with her aunt prostrated her, 


and the last incident that had happened afforded too 
much food for conjecture to permit slumber to seal her 
eyelids till after she heard the great clock in the hall 
ring out the midnight hour. 

She slept next morning much Iater than usual, 
and when she awoke she found the new maid moving 
noiselessly to and fro, arranging everything for her 
morning toilette. Clare found it very pleasant to be 
so deftly waited on, and she spoke gently to the girl 
when she had occasion to address her. 

Lyra was evidently taking the measure of her new 
mistress, but the decision she came to was evidently 
favourable. When Clare stcod before her in her 
pretty morning dress of rose-coloured muslin, with 
crimped ruffles at the throat and wrist, her hair 
braided in shining baads round her daintily set head, 
Lyra said: 

“I declare, Miss Ormond, you’re as pretty as a 
picture. You ain’t nothing like Miss Claudia, but I 
think you're a great deal nicer than she is.” 

Clare’s rosy lips dimpled into smiles, but she said: 

“You are only trying to flatter me, Lyra, for you 
know that I cannot for a moment be compared to so 
magnificent a woman as Miss Coyle.” 

“She’s grand, to be sure, Miss Clare, and she tries 
to be very sweet, but we’re all glad that old missis 
couldn’t make things go between her and Mr. Jasper. 
If she had, you’d never have been sent for; and we 
were very pleased to find out that one of the old blood 
was remembered, and was coming.” 

“ Thank you,” said Clare, much mystified by the 
allusion to a person she had never heard of before. 
“ Who is Mr. Jasper ?” 

“Goodness! You don’t say as Mr. Clifford never 
told you about his son? He's avery nice young 
gentleman, and he’s kin to Mrs. Adair through her 
husband,” 

“T shall see him at breakfast, I suppose ?” 

“I don’t know. Sometimes he has his breakfast 
took to his room. He and Miss Claudia don’t always 
agree. There ain’t no love lost between them two, 
sure a8 you live.” 

The silvery tinkle of a bell was heard from the 
hall below, and Lyra interrupted her flow of gossip 
to say: 

“ That's the breakfast bell, and if you stop a minute 
longer than you ought to do, Miss Coyle will take me 
to task for not having you ready in time. Sie can't 
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bear to wait for anybody, because she says the coffee 
aio’t fit for anything if it isn’t drunk before the 
‘romy’is lost. Heaven knows what that is, for [don’t.” 

“ T had better go at once then,” said her young lady, 
laughing. “I should not like to try Miss Coyle’s 
patience the first morning I am here.” : 

When Claro descended the winding stairs she 
found Claudia awaiting her in the hall below, looking 
fresh and charming, in spite of her late vigils on the 
previous night. She cheerfully said: 

“T summoned you a little earlier than was neces- 
sary, for breakfast will not be on the table just yet, 
The morning is so lovely that I wi-hed you to enjoy 
it with me a few moments. Come out on the portico, 
and see how charming the view is. Iam going to 
do the honours of your future home to you, and show 
you all its beauties.” 

Her voice was so frank, her manner so winning, 
that Clare found it impossible to resist their charm, 
though she had been harbouring painful suspicions of 
the fair speaker. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Iam an early riser, but 
I lay awake so long lust night that I overslept my- 
self this morning.” 

“ You sat up so long, you mean, for I saw you at 
your window when I came back, at eleven o'clock, 
from a late stroll Iam often in the habit of taking. 
You must have been surprised to see me coming in at 
that hour, and you fancied, perhaps, that I had gone 
out to meet the old man who was with me.” 

Clare flushed slightly under the steady gazo that 
was bent on her, but she quietly replied: 

“T have no right to sit in judgment upon you, 
Miss Coyle, and you may be sure that I had no iuten- 
tion of spying upon you.” 

“Of course not; how could I imagine such a 
thing? You sat at your window dreaming of the 
fair future that is opening before you, and you na- 
turally looked out when you heard some one moving 
below. I understand that; but as you saw that im- 
portunate old man I think it but right to explain to 
you how he came to be with me.” 

“If you choose; but I have no wish to pry into 
your affairs. You must use your own judgment 
about that.” 

“Certainly ; and it tells me that I must not risk 
losing your good opinion by allowing any mystery to 
hang around my actions. Iam open as the day my- 
self, and I cannot bear to be thought otherwise than 
perfectly straightforward in all my dealings. That 
old man is a pensioner of mine, who comes hither 
occasionally to ask such assistance as I can render 
him. He served mo once when I needed a friend, 
and now, in his need, I cannot refuse him such trifling 





aid asI can afford him. He told me that he came by 
the same boat as you did yesterday, and he waited 
about in the grounds till I went out to walk. Hoe 
came up to me just as I was returning, and I could not 
get rid of him till I came on tothe house. The truth 
is, he is becoming rather a nuisance, and I have for- 
bidden him to seek me again. I begin to think that 
he is a disreputable old creature, who only seeks to 
prey upon me in place of working for his own living.” 

The explanation seemed simple enough, and Clare, 
in her innocence, was glad to acceptit. She hated 
to think evil of any one, and this specious actress 
won on her, in spite of all that Mr. Clifford had said 
of her. With a smile, she replied: 

“T am quite satisfied with your explanation, Miss 
Coyle, and shall thiuk no more of your venerable 
friend.” 

While speaking they had walked forward to tho 
front entrance, and Clare uttered an exclamation of 
delight as she emerged upon the portico, The wide, 
undulating park stretched before her, with its massive 
trees, its verdant sward and clumps of shrubbery, 
with the river rippling on its course in the distance. 
The opposite shore was dotted with villas, which 
gleamed like fairy palaces from the screen of verdure 
that encompassed them—forming altogether a scene 
of rare loveliness. The morning was bright enough 
to suggest a dream of Elysium, and the birds wero 
singing their matin songs from every tree. There 
was no mist upon the water, and the soft summer air 
fluttered the leaves in unison with the carols of the 
morning songsters. 

“Oh, how beautiful must life be in such a paradise 
as this!” said Clare. “It seems like a dream that I 
am here, and with the prospect that all this will 
some day be my own.” 

“I think there is little doubt about that, Miss Or- 
mond—or rather Clare. Let me call you by your 
sweet name, and do you call me Claudia. It sounds 
so formal to address each other as Miss.” 

“Yes, it does,” said Clare, frankly, “and I am 
quite willing to make the change you propose, though 
it seems to me that you are much too grand a person 
to be spoken to merely as Claudia.” 

Her companion laughed gaily. 

“Yet my name sounds very sweetly from your 
lips, ma chére. I am older than you by ever so many 
years, it is true, but I hope we shall be friends and 
companions nevertheless. I hate fermality, and I 
wish to get on a pleasant footing with you as soon as 
possible. Mrs. Adair will love you all the better if 
she discovers that you have sume kindly feeling for 
me; 80, you see, the sooner we are friends the better 
for us all,” 
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“T hope, indeed, that we shall get on well together, 
Claudia ; thore is no reason why we should not, and 
if to like you an effort were even necessary, I would 
make it to please my aunt.” 

Miss Coyle laughed strangely, and the metallic ring 
in her voice was very perceptible as she said: 

“ Oh, of course ; everything must be done to please 
Mrs. Adair, as that is your cuejust now. But I hope 
that I may also win some regard from you on my 
own account. I have won many friends and donot 
despair of yet enrolling you among them.” 

“Tt would be strange indeed if you did not prin 
friends, so beautiful as you are, so, fascinating a Mr. 
Clifford told me you can be. So far as we two are 
concerned, I think it more important to me to make 
you my friend than for me to become yours ; though 
if you be good to me I shall be sure to love you 
very much.” 

“Good to you! Why should I not be? for you are 
lovely and ingenuous. Besides, it is to my interest 
to treat you as well as possible. The days of my 
dear old friend are numbered, and you arethe coming 
woman in whose hands all power here will be left. 
You see I am quite frank in showing you that I have 
some interest in the relations we shall bear towards 
each other. This place is very dear to me, and I hopo 
that when you are its mistress you will not turn me 
from it at once.” 

“Oh! I hope that you aremistaken about my aunt ; 
but if anything should happen to her, you may be 
sure that I could not banish from her roof one to 
whom she is so much attached.” 

“Thank you. That assurance satisfiesme. There 
is the second bell, Mrs. Adair rarely appears at the 
table—never in the morning—and she is unusually 
indisposed to-day. I think your coming excited her 
too much.” 

“Is my aunt suffering from disease that you speak 
of her life as so precarious ?” 

‘She has a nervous affection thatis rapidly nnder- 
mining her strength; but she may rally, and live for 
years yet. I only spoke of possibilities; so old a 
woman as Mrs. Adair cannot expect to havea long 
lease of life before her.” 

As they entered the hall two gentlemen approached 
from the opposite direction, and Clare gazed with a 
species of fascination at the younger one, attracted by 
his remarkable physical beauty. 

A tall, lithe, graceful figure, perfectly proportioned ; 
a finely shaped head, well set on the round neck, 
which was partially exposed by the open collar then 
so much worn by young men, ia imitation of the 
idol of the day, Lord Byron ; short, silky curls of 
blonde hair, thrown back from a noble brow on which 
time nor care had yet imprinted a line; deep blue- 
gray eyes, and a complexion of marble fairness, with 
perfectly moulded nose, mouth and chin; it would 
have been difficult to find a better representative of a 
young Antinous than Jasper Clifford would have made. 

In spite of his great beauty, there was nothing 
effeminate in his appearance; his well-knit frame 
showed strength, and the expression of his eyes and 
mouth denoted both firmnessand power. It was casy 
to see that, in full maturity, he would be a grand and 
self-poised man, capable of erecting a high standard 
for himself, and coming up to it in spite of every 
drawback, He came forward with a smile which 
Clare thought very winning, and was presented to 
her by his father. 

“ This is my son Jasper, Miss Ormond. Idid not 
mention him to you, because I always wish him to 
make his own way without praise from me; and I 
am such a doting old father that I could not have 
named him without trying te prejudice you in his 
favour before seeing him. I hope you will like each 
other, and I think you will.” 

Clare bowed, and involuntarily extended her hand, 
over which Jasper bent his head, though he only 
took the tips of the delicate fingers in his own. 

Miss Coyle’s lip curled slightly, and before either 
could speak she said : 

“Of course they will like each other. Two so 
formed by nature to agree must soon discover how 
congenial they are. I'ate sometimes works in the 
dark; but in this instance its purpose is plain as day- 
light.” 

Clare flushed crimson ; Jasper frowned, and cast a 
look of aversion towards Miss Coyle; and Mr, Clif- 
ford’s dark eyes flashed indignantly at her as he 
icily said : 

“T was not aware that you aspire to the part of an 
oracle, Miss Claudia ; but if you are inspired, I think 
it would have been in better taste to have withheld 
your vaticinations till they were asked for.” 

“ Why, how seriously you take my nonsense, Mr. 
Clifford! One would think that I had committed 
some grave breach of propriety, when I was only 
thoughtless enough to express my conviction that 
your son and my young friend here are affinities. If 
they have not studied Swedenborg they will not know 
what that means, so no harm will be done.” 





“Tf no harm was meant, it does not matter,” said 


Mr. Clifford, significantly. He lowered his voice, as 
he walked beside her towards the breakfast room, 
and earnestly went on : 

“You know Mrs. Adair’s wishes with reference to 
these two, yet you are taking the very plan to de- 
feat them. It was you who suggested that Clare 
should be brought hither, that the old lady may have 
a chance to gratify the mania of keeping the estate 
together, by promoting a marriage between the two 
to whom she wishes to give it. I trust that you are 
not playing a double part, Miss Coyle?” 

Claudia inwardly raged, but she retained perfect 
outward composure, and deprecatingly said: 

“IT spoke impulsively, for Iwas struck with the 
fitness of the union Mrs, Adair has set her heart on! 
Mrs. Adair thinks she ‘has not leng to live, and she 
is naturally anxious to have this affair settled before 
her death.” 

Mr. Clifford cast on her a piercing glance, 

“Do you think her in greater danger than she has 
been for years past ?” 

“She is older and weaker, and she is subject to 
strange attacks; she had one“last night after Miss 
Ormond left her. Shethinks ‘herself that she will 
die in one of them:” 

“ Mrs, Adair has an excitabletemperament, and sho 
has never practised self-control; that is the secret of 
her spasmodic attacks. I have made a particular 
study of her case, and | thitk, with proper care, she 
may live several years yet.” 

“T hope so, indeed,” said-the fair hypocrite as they 
entered the breakfast-room. 

The table was placed near the window, and the 
fresh morning air was wafted in, nied by the 
blithe chatter of the birds*which built their nests in 
the trees that shaded it. Thetable was exquisitely 
set, and a large bouquet of freshly gathered flowers 
stood in a vase in the centre. s 

Clandia took “her placetbeliind the coffee urn, Mr. 
Clifford sat opposite to*her, ond 
the sides. ‘This arratigement sd the “latter, for 
the pyramid of flowers formed @ welcome screen be- 
tween them, and helped them to recover from the em- 
barrassment Miss Coyle’s words had produced. 

Jasper regarded them as a malicious effort on the 
part of that young lady to annoy him, for he had not 
the slightest suspicion that the future heiress had 
been brought to Riverdale with a view of making a 
match between her and himself. 

At intervals he glanced furtively at Clare through 
the flowery ambush, and silently compared her in- 
genuous face with that of the scheming. woman he 
had learned to mistrust, more through intuition than 
from any positive evidence of lack of principle ‘on 
her part. 

Jasper, with his lofty idedlism, his high sense of 
honour, had little in common with that beautiful 
syren, who once, at the command of her patroness, 
had made an effort to charm him ‘into a union that, 
to him, would soon have proved as‘ fatal’ as’ that 
which Spiers now contemplated with Clare, when his 
machinations placed her uttetly in ‘his power. 

Though Claudia had no preference for him, she 
hated him for his indifference to her ¢harms, and she 
now revelled in the hope that his fate had come'to him 
in the shape of this lovely young girl, and when he 
had learned toadore her as the incarnation of all that 
is good and true in woman the proof of deadly crime 
should be brought home to her, and she, to save her- 
self, become the prize of another man. . 

Under the influence of these thoughts Claudia 
brightened into playfulness. Her efforts were se- 
conded by Mr. Clifford, and gradually Jasper and Clare 
joined in the conversation. 

‘Tf it will afford you any pleasure, Iwill show you 
my collection of birds,” said Jasper. “It is not very 
extensive, but there are scme pretty specimens in it.” 

“T shall be glad to go with you, if—if Miss Coyle 
will accompany me,” replied Clare, with sudden diffi- 
dence. 

“ Oh, of course, and with great-pleasure, for I wish 
todo the honours of the house to you in the way 
that will best satisfy you. Jaspér’s sanctum is the 
most curious part of it, as you will think when you 
have seen it.” 

Jasper's lip faintly curled, but he silently offered 
his arm to Clare, and Clandia followed, attended by 
Mr. Clifford. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE west wieg of the house corresponded with the 
one in which Mrs. Adair’s apartments were situated, 
and, after turning into a lateral hall, young Clifford 
and his companious gained the door of a large room 
simply fitted up. 

Fencing foils and a stand of curious arms stood be- 
tween the two large front windows; a few proof en- 
gravings of rare merit hung in plain frames against 
the walls, aud over the mantel there was a collection 
of pipes of every possible shape aud form. 


‘and-Olare at’ 





A large circular table covered with papers and 
magazines stood in the centre of the floor, andin a 
recess by the fireplace was the secretary in which 
Mr. Clifford kept his most important documents. A 
few comfortable-looking chairs, and a latge bookcase 
filled with a choice collection of works on medicine, 
law, and general science, completed the furnishing. 

Jasper led the way across this room, and opened 
the door of what Miss Coyle called his sanctum. It 
was a tower room, and circular in shape. In the centre 
arose a pyramid of gedlogieal specimens artistically 
pei er and crowned by shells of every Variety ac- 
ce tohim, mixed with sprays of sea-weed. Plain 
cases stood between the long, marrow windows, filled 
with smaller specimens, but one of them held bottles 
filled with alcoho), in which floated reptiles of differ- 
ent kinds.. On one side of this room was a complete 
chemical apparatis. In front-of this a glass-case was 
placed, with a miniattre tree imbedded in the bottom, 
and on/its branches were perched a score of birds, so 
well preserved as to look almost lifelike. 

A winding staircase built inthe thick wall led to 
the upper storey, whiich*was used as a bedroom by Mr, 
Clifford and his son. 

Clare was so much interested in the shells and sea- 
weed that she forgot the object in coming there ; and 
she received her first lésson in geology and the won- 
ders of the deep fromthe lips of Jasper before she 
turned her attention tothe birds. 

At length copay = § 

“How muoh you know, Mr. Clifford! I must try 
toremember what yo me _— these things, 

1 ” 


and to learn something m ; 
}@id you, Miss Ormond,” 


*T shall be most 

was the reply ; “but! hatdly think you will care to 
ursue such dry detdils ‘as ‘have interest for me. 
our accomplishments, ‘as‘is fitting to your sex, aro 

of a lighter and mate iiintal ovine aad you know 

much of which I aut‘ignorent, nodoubt.” 

Clage shook herthead. . ; 

“T ‘know -superficiallyeuth things as are usually 
taught girls.“l ain" “passable musician, and I am 
fond of g, but I really should like to know 
something of the wonderful world we live in; and I 
would like to learn something that would make moe 
useful.” 

The fine eyes of Jasper beamed approvingly upon 
her, and Miss Coyle satirically said : 

“* Now is your opportunity if you wish to become a 
female physician, Miss Ormond, for, medicine is the 
specialty of both Mr. Clifford and his son. They 
doctor the whole estate, and successfully too ; so you. 
can put yourself in training as soon as you please.” 

Clare flushed slightly, but she quietly said : 

“T think every woman should understand how to 
administer simple remedies at least. Life has ‘often 
been lost for the lack of such knowledge ; but I have 
already received from my mother as much ‘training 
in such matters as is necessary tome. If I trouble 
Mr. Clifford to teach me anytlring, I will first try 
conchology. With this*fine collection of shells, I 
could soon learn a great deal on that subject.” 

“T hardly think Jasper will be so ungallant as to- 
think it a trouble to teach so pretty a girl as you any 
lesson she might take a fancy to learn.” 

Jasper was amazed at the emphasis; he turned 
his large, luminous eyes upon the speaker, and said = 

“There is one lesson I should like to teach you, 
Miss Coyle, and that is——” 

He paused, and she impatiently asked : 

“What? I did not imagine I had anything to learn. 
from you.” 

Before he could reply Mr. Clifford broke in : 

“Why is it that you two cannot meet without 
sparring at each other? Come, Clare, I will show 
you the birds, since Jasper seems to have forgotten 
all about them.” 

Jasper turned abruptly from Clandia, and, with a 
slight laugh, said in reply to his father : 

“*T think Miss Coyle and I will defer our battle to 
another time. It will be our best policy to pass over 
slight grievances till we can meet on a field worthy 
of our prowess, and fight to the death.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Clandia, 
with pale lips. “We niay disagree, but no such 
cause of quarrel as that can arise between us.” 

“Certainly not, if I could have the ordering of 
fate,” was the light reply, ‘‘ but you seem determined 
to drive me to extremities. If you will promise to 
cease wielding your petty weapons against me, I will 
pledge myself to keep the peace.” 

“Here is my hand, then. Iask a truce at least.” 

Jasper bowed over the hand she extended to him, 
but he did not touch it, and Claudia was strongly 
tempted to slap him with the slighted gage of amity. 
But she restrained herself, and permitted him to turn 
his attention to Clare, feeling in her own mind the 
triumphant assurance that he was already interested 
in their new inmate, and through her she would yet 
avenge the slights he had put upon herself. 

Clare was charmed with the birds, and Jasper was 
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as evidently charmed ‘with her, and’when ‘she went 
away ‘with’ Miss Coylé she took’with her a volume 
of Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” declaring slie intended to 
study it carefully. 

“ What do you ‘think of her?” asked Mr. Clifford 
as the door closed on the two visitors. 

“T think she is'as natoral and charming: a young 
girl as‘can be found,” was'the reply. “*I can only 
regret that'shé is thrown into companionship with so 
heartless and unprincipled a woman as I believe 
Claudia’ Coyle tobe. It seems strange to me’ that 
you cannot open Mrs. Adair’s eyes to the fact»of her 
duplicity. You have‘no'more faith in jher ‘than I 
have, yet you'spare her.” 

“T spare her because the time to’ strike has- not 
arrived. All that I could say now would have no 
weight with one so infatuated with her as\thevold 
lady is. We must wait till something can- be proved 
against her, and as yet’ there is nothing tangible.” 

“Ts it not enough ‘that she ‘has clandestine meet- 
ings in the park with a lover who comes here in dis- 
guise? I ‘saw them together last’ night,*though I 
could not get near enough to hear what they were 
plotting—for plotting they are, Iam sure, against the 
poor old woman she pretends to be'so fond of. Ever 
since Clandia ‘has‘been here these nocturval mestings 
have taken place every month or'so. ‘I have seen her 
in his arms; yet‘she made advances to me in the. mad 
hope that’Mrs. Adair would give the whole of her 
fortune jointly tous. Faugh! it makes me shudder 
to think of ‘her baseness.” 

“My dear Jasper, it would dono good to tell Mrs. 
Adair of those meetings. * Claudia would declare that 
the man is her brother, or cousin—some one that has 
a claim’‘of relationship upon her, and we'know*too 
little of her antecedents to disprove‘her assertions. 
The end might bo that tho old lady would take the 
man into favour, and ‘we should have two adver- 
saries to deal with in place of ‘one.” 

“ Better that, and deal with them openly; thanhave 
them plotting.in the datk, Claudia desired this 
young girl to be brought here, but for what purpose 
I camnot fathom. That she ‘really wishes ClareOr- 
mond to become the heiress of the wealth’ she covets 
for herself :I cannot believe.” 

“Her conduct in that respect is a puzzle! to me too, 
but it’shall not remain ‘so long. I'am interested in 
Miss: Ormond, and ‘her family are’ entitled to the 
greater portion of Mrs. Adair’s fortune. Her father 
madean unjust will, and it is her place to right the 
wrong he did. So far as you and I are concerned, 
we have very little interest-in‘the disposal of her for- 
tune. You are her godson, and: sve will give ‘you 
something, no doubt; bat she has perfect control over 
the money left her'by my: uncle, aad she has«a-fancy 
to keep the estate intact.” 

*T am thankful that ‘have no need of anything 
from’her,” said Jasper. “The small’ income:left me 
by my mother, with what-you have saved, will suffice 
for our (wants till I can establish . myself in’some 
business'when the ‘time comes “for us to leave*this 
place. I do not deny that I shall regret'giving up 
so pleasant a home, buta man with health and energy 
can always provide what is'necessary for himselfand 
those that are dependent! upon ‘him I linger ‘here’ 
now because Mrs. Adair’ insists’so much ‘upon it, not 
with a-viewto-any benefit‘from her fature liberality. 
I should hate myself if I thought I could be influenced 
by designs upon her fortune,” 

“*T know that‘you have'no mercenary taint in your 
nature, Jasper, and I love:you all the better for it. 
The old lady has-an object in viewin detaining’ you 
here. I approve of it, though I'am pledged’to her 
and to myself not‘to betr#ty°it to you; fora time at 
least. All we have to do‘at present is'to watch over 
Clare Ormond's interests;‘and protect her from’ Miss 
Coyle’s machinations.” 

His'son' regarded ‘him' earnestly a fow moments, 
then said: 

“It is something’ new ‘for you to' be mysterious, 
sir; but I suppose-you‘are'onl yindwl ging one-of Mrs. 
Adair’s eccentric whims. I do not’ deny that it is 
pleasant to linger here for a season; before I go forth 
into the busy world tofight my battle-withit.. I am 
with you, too, and I can aid you in the management 
of this large estate.” 

“Oh, there are: plenty: of excuses’for keeping you 
with me,” replied his father, laughing. “I mustride 
round the place now, and you can ‘look over and ar- 
range those accounts we spoke-of last night.” 

When Mr. Clifford went away: Jasper placed him- 
self in front of the secretary, and made an effort ‘to 
absorb his mind in the business confided’to him ; but, 
forthe first time in ‘his experience, he-could not fix 
his’ attention upon the dry details ‘necessary to the 
accomplishment of his task, 

The sweet face, the soft eyes of Clare Ormond 
would keep flitting before his mental vision, and her 
fresh, joyous’ voice seemed to ring perpetually in 
his ‘ears. He finally sank into a reverie, but he 
presently abruptly roused himself from it, muttering: 





«What care I how fair she-be, 
If ahe be not fain for me ?’ 
I cannot lift my thoughts:to the prospective heiress 
of Mrs. Adair’s fortune: The old lady, doubtless, 
has high views for her, for: in ‘her day she: was the 
very incarnation of pride and ambition. I wonder 
she cannot see how imprudent she is to bring: to- 
gether two young personslike Clare and myself, lest, 
as that fairvserpent said,» we should prove affinities. 
Oh, Claudia: Coyle, I hope that D.shali be able: to un- 
mask*you yet! I dedicate myself to the task, for I 
cannot help believing that this young girl has been 
brought hither to serve some purposes of your own.” 

Too: restless:to remain within, Jasper threw on his 
hat, and went out by a side door to stroll beneath 
the grateful shade of the trees. 

In the meantime Miss Coyle had ascertained: that 
Mrs. Adair wasa@wake, and had taken her break fast, 
and now wished her-niece to:eome:to her. 

The two went in together'to find thetold:lady sit- 
ting upin'bed, her gray: hair dressed, :and the) cap, 
with its rose+coloured ribbons; in its proper place. A 
scarlet cashmere shawl was thrown over ‘the.em- 
broidered wrapper she wore, and. bythe dim light 
which was permitted! to filter through the bowed 
shutters-she looked handsome and almost young. 

“Good morning, my dear,” sheisaid:to Clare. “I 
hadva dreadful time of it after you left:melast night ; 
but luckily Mr. Clifford: always understands what is 
best to be done for mein my attatks,:sovyouseo Iam 
alive yet.’ 

“ And likely to live lorg,«I -hope,dear aunt,” re- 
plied Clare, taking the hand extended :to her; but 
when she would have pressed it to her lips the old 
—_ drew her face down and Kiesed:her on her fore- 

ead. 

“There, my child! An eld-woman's:kissanay not 
be as acceptable as a youngJover’s, but sometimes it 
is worth more to the recipient. Do you know; Olare, 
that I find in you something that is eminently at- 
tractive tome? You must wear thegirdle of Venus, 
child, for Mr. Clifford ‘is as: much. pleased swith you 
as Iam.”’ 

Clare flushed with delight, | and ‘she smilingly 
said: 

I am sure I am very glad to receive! such | ap- 
preciation, aunt; but: Li am-onlyva simple, inexpe- 
rienced ‘girl, who has! been:tawght, to measure her 


‘actions by the Christianistandard. My parents have 


tried to make me good:and true.” 

The expression of the ‘old lady ‘changed,-and she 
made a grimace as she replied: - 

**T hate cant ‘and all thatisounds like it. How can 
a'baby like :you:come up to what you please to call 
the Christian standard? I never :couid, and) I am 
over soventy years old,and:I do’ not think lam a 
very bad woman eitler.” 

Clare was'slightly abashed by this, but-she replied, 
with childlike simplicity : 

“ The only rule given‘me was, ‘ Do as:you wonld 
be:done by.’ I try toipractise:it, aunt.” 

“ Close the door,” said Mrs..Adair to theewoman in 
attendance on her; “‘wevshall, have enough of it 
then; and you may go to ‘your breakfast, Mona. 
Miss Ormond will remainswith me.” 

When'the woman was gone Mrs. Adair sat silent 
a few moments, intently regarding the face of her 
young relation: Atlength»she charily said: 

“T hoped that you would look like«my family, 
Clare, but I can:see nothing» of 'themiin you. Lam 
satisfied with ‘your: appearance though, for you are 
very fair, and you will mature ‘into a magnificent 
woman. You ate worthy to sustainithe dignity: of the 
Beauforts.”’ 

*T am happy that I please you, aunt,” was the 
murmured reply, for: Clare :felt disconcerted by ‘the 
steady observation of those keen dark eyes. 

** Well—yes—you please me, as everything young 
and pretty does. .Youtli~youth, whata charm it has! 
There is another inedrnation : of its power: beneath 
this roof, but Jasper has»many good gifts aside from 
that. You have seen Mr. Clifford’s son; tell me 
frankly what you think of him.’ 

“He is the handsomest person I have ‘ever seen 
except Miss Coyle,” said Clare, perfectly unembar- 
rassed, “‘ and I found him very agreeable. He took 
us to his room to. show his :birds,and he explained 
many other'things to me that I found interesting.” 

* Really! Weill, that was getting on ‘pretty well 
for him ; but you ‘must :bea:strange girl if you found 
anything in that:collection of\rabbish to please you. 
It is well arranged, 1 know; but it tells me-nothing 
that I care to know, I am content to enjoy the 
beauty of the world weclive on, without delving 
through unknown ages to find out how it was pro- 
duced. I wish youand Jasper to become good friends, 
but I do not want you to addle your brains try- 
ing to follow him in all the idle wanderings of his 
fancy.” 

“But if what the rocks tell us is true, aunt, should 
we not wish to understand what they reveal ?” 








“Stuff! It is only a theory, andoit is against the 
Mosaic account of the creation ; so it will bo safer 
for you to let it alone. Jasper is a man, and he may 
meddle with things that would not be safe for you. 
I don’t believe in women going beyond their sphere ; 
to them should suffice the commands ‘to love God 
and keep His commandments, and to love your 
neighbour as yourself.’” 

* But those commands were given equally to men 
and women,” said Clare, timidly. 

Mrs. Adair laughed. 

“ This is strange talk for you'and me to fall into. 
I know one thing—that if Eve tasted of the tree of 
knowledge first, when Adam followed her example 
he gobbled up all the rest of the fruit, and left for 
her share only the certainty that she must: robe her- 
self gracefully or she would never find favour in the 
sight of the lordly sex.. Yet men abuse women for 
their love of dress, By the way, my dear, that 
wrapper you havo.on is exquisitely becoming. L 
hope your mother got for you a blue silk, with 
black lace trimmings. That will suit your style 
better even than pink. I know, for I used to be a 
connoisseur in dress.” 

Clare was glad to bo able to reply that she owned 
a dress which ;answered the description, and Mrs. 
Adair, with much vivacity, said: 

“T am glad to find that Mrs. Ormond has such 
good taste. I shall come out to dinner to-day, and 
you must be in full toilette todo honour tome. Wear 
your blue silk, and with it something else I am going 
to give you. Open that. cabinet yonder, and bring 
me the two jewel boxes you will find there.” 

Clare obeyed, and the old lady opened.one contain- 
ing a set of rose coral, exqnisitely designad. 

“ This,” she said, “ will harmonise with your blue 
dress, and you will wear it with it. The otheris a 
parwre of upals, set with brilliants. Of course they 
are for full toilette, and they are very handsome. 
Don’t look at them now; you can examine them at 
your leisure, when ,you go-to your own room.” 

‘The old lady hastily thrust the casket away from 
her, and silenced Clare’s'thanks by saying : 

“There—that will do. ‘Lhe sight of those things 
has.exeited me. ‘ako them away, and send Mona to 
me-—no, J mean ring the bell for her to come.’’ 

Clare obeyed, and, leaving the room, went into tho 
hall and sat’ down to examine the beautiful presents 
her aunt had made her before she took them up to 
her own room. 

She uttered an exclamation of childish delight as 
the opals, ‘with their diamond setting, gleamed out 
of the purple velvet lining on which they were laid. 
The necklace was! clasped with a large stone, from 
the heart of. which a flame seemed at intervals to 
flash upand fade away, leaving the surface white as 
pearl till,another scintillation came. 

Clave sat absorbed. in reverie, watching the glanc- 


‘| ing light as it. lit up each gem, and trying to remem- 
‘ber what she had read of misfortune and the opal 


being, linked ‘together, when the. voice of Claudia 
\Coyle spoke close:beside her. 


(To be continued.) 


“HE FELL A SACRIFICE TO PROUD 
POVERTY.” 

A’worTnHy curate residing in the county of Kil- 
dare, Ireland, some time ago related the following 
anecdote of his neighbour.; 

In his milbyard was a gander, which had been 
there forty years:; he was the finest and largest bird. 
of his kind I ever saw,” said the curate. “ His 
watchfulness was excessive ; no dog could equal him 
in vigilance,,or be more fierce in attacking strangers 
and beggars; he followed his old master wherever 
he went, and at his command wonld fly at any man 
or beast, and with his bill, wings, and feet he could 
hurt severely. Whenever my neighbour paid me a 
visit the gander always accompanied him, and as £ 
was liberal.of oats, having one or two geese in my 
yard, he would besides come up and give me @ 
gratuitous call before his master rose in the morn- 
ing ; but neither the oats nor the blandishments of 
the feathered fair ones could keep him long away, 
and he soon solemnly stalked back to his proper 
station at the mill. 

“Year after year I perfected my friendship with 
‘Toby,’ the gander, and certainly had a share in 
his esteem, when, one winter, after bettig confined 
to the house by a'severe cold, I inquived, in passing 
through the mill yard, for my friend, whom I could 
nowhere see. ‘Oh, sir,’ said a man in thesmill, who 
had been about the place as long as Toby’himself, 
a gone.’ ‘Gone where?’ ‘Oh, he’s dead.’ 

ow dead?’ ‘Why; sir, we ate him for our 
Christmas dinner!’ ‘Eat him?’ I think I have 
been seldom in my life more astonished and shocked ; 
positively I would have given'a fat cow to be eaten 
could I have saved poor ‘Toby; but soit was. Upon 
inquiry, I found that the poor man had not the 
means to buy his Christmas dinner, that he was too 
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proud to go into debt, and as he was to give his 
people a meat dinner poor Toby fell a sacrifice to 
proud poverty.”” 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A Life at Stake,” “ The House of Secrets,” §c., Sc. 


——~<>—— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Fox some minutes after the abrupt withdrawal of 
Jacopo Palestro from his presence in the dim park 
of Tressilian Court Jasper Lowder stood like a 
statue, paralysed with horror ard despair. 

Absolute ruin yawned before him. He knew that 
the decision of Palestro was like the fiat of fate— 
irrevocable. He knew that avy appeals to his mercy 
or forbearance would be useless. He knew that un- 
less he paid into the hands of the ex-scrivener, at 
the time the latter had appointed, the sum Palestro 
had demanded, he would be betrayed to Sir Arthur 
and to Blanche, and be overwhelmed with the ruin 
be so richly merited. 

“ What am I to do?” he asked himself, in a frenzy. 
“Palestro would be glad to sell his secret to Sir Arthur. 
Curse the fellow! He is sharper than I thought. 
How could he have traced out a secret I had so care- 
fully hidden? How am I to obtain two thousand 
pounds by to-morrow night? It is impossible.” 

A cold sweat broke out on his forehead. The fever 
raging within him forced him to move back and forth 
over the gloomy path, under the arching trees, like an 
uneasy shadow. What thoughts came to him in that 
miserable hour Heaven and himself only knew. But 
the spirit of murder glared from his wild, bloodshot 
eyes, from his drawn and ghastly face, and lurked 
about the corners of his savage mouth. Had Palestro 
returned to him at that moment it would have gone 
hard with the Italian, But he did not return, and 
the impostor kept up his weary walk and raged to 
and fro with the fury of a demon seething withio him. 

The hour passed. Gradually a calmuess born of 
utter desperation took possession of him. 

“The game is not yet finished,” he said to him- 
self. “I have afew hours yet. I must make a move 
that may save me; but if I fail in that, I must fly 
to the north and to Hester. She will always take 
me iv. Curse that Palestro a million times! I should 
be tempted to destroy him had he not guarded 
against my violence by making such an act the signal 
for my own destruction. I must pay him the sum 
he demands. I must retain my position. But whence 
am I to get the two thousand pounds ?” 

He thought of various impossible plans of raising 
money. He could not borrow a sum so large on such 
short notice and without declaring what he wanted 
with it. He could not apply to a professional money- 
lender at Gloucester, with the entire certainty of 
keeping the transaction secret. He could not effect 
® mortgage upon Guy Tressilian’s double farm of 
Gildethorpe without the fact coming to the kuow- 
ledge of the baronet. The usurper felt that he was 
driven to stand at bay. 

The British youth of “ expectations” is familiar 
with many ways of procuring money without earning 
it, when his regular allowances are found inadequate 
to his fancied wants. ‘The practice of calculating 
upon tle decease of parents and guardians, and “ bor- 
rowing” money, at exorbitant rates of interest, on 
post-obits, was perfectly familiar in theory to Jasper 
Lowder. He gave it his consideration now, but pre- 
sently rejected the idea as not feasible. 

What money-lender would advance so large a sum 
as two thousand pounds, to be repaid when Lowder 
should come iuto possession of ‘I'ressilian Court, 
when a life like Sir Arthur's, hale, vigorous, athletic, 
and b rely middle-aged, stood between the pretended 
heir «ud the Tressilian wealth ? 

For hours Lowder remained in the park, battling 
with this crisis of his fortunes. The afternoon was 
nearly spent before he had calmed himself sufficiently 
to return to the Court, 

Sir Arthur and Blanche were seated in the great 
bay-window of the drawing-room as the usurper 
crossed the terrace. He lifted his hat to them in an 
affuctation of gaiety, and walked on with a dragging 
6tep and slouching gait, entering the grand old man- 
sion. He removed his hat and great-coat in the hall, 
hanging them upon the branching antlers serving as 
hat-rack, hesitated a moment, with his face towards 
the drawing-room door, then slowly and wearily 
ascended to his own chamber. He did not feel able 
yet to meet the keen, inquiring gaze of the baronet, 
or the probable merry questioning of Blanche. 

He remained in his own room until he heard the 
ringing of the dinner bell. Then he emerged, rather 
pale and careworn, it is true, but elegantly dressed 
aud perfumed, and made his way to the dining-room. 

The short December day had ended more than an 
hour since. ‘I'he chandeliers in the great dining- 





room were all aglow. The long crimson curtains 
wero gathered in folds over the windows and the 
little garden door. A fire was burning redly in the 
grate. The oval table, draped with finest damask, 
glittered and sparkled with its service of silver and 
gold, porcelain and crystal. All was warmth, light, 
and brightness. 

Sir Arthur and Blanche were already in the room, 
and both seemed rather grave and preoccupied. The 
baronet, handsomely attired, looked more than ever 
grand and noble by contrast with the foppish and 
rather effeminate Lowder. Blanche marked hor 
guardian’s noble appearance with a secret thrill of 
dissatisfaction that his supposed son did not resemble 
him. 

“Sir Arthur is a thousand times handsomer than 
Guy,” she thought. ‘‘ And, somehow, he even looks 
fresher and younger at times. If he were only 
twenty years younger than he is——” 

She did not finish the thought, save by a vivid 
blush which Sir Arthur and Lowder both thought 
called up by the admiring glance of the latter. 

Blanche had never looked more lovely than on this 
evening, in her violet velvet dress, with violet rib- 
bons filleting her pale golden hair, with the faint 
flush, like the delicate tinting inside a sea-shell, 
coming and going in herclear cheeks, and with great 
gray eyes, lustrous and tender, yet with that wistful 
sadness in their lucid depths which Sir Arthur had 
remarked, and which he failed to comprehend. 

The trio took their seats at the table. Purmton, 
the worthy old butler, kept a watchful supervision 
over tho two waiters, and the meal progressed almost 
in silence. 

It was not until the wine and dessert were brought 
on, and the servants, including Purmton, had retired, 
that Sir Arthur's gravity seemed to relax. Then, as 
if desiring to brighten the social atmosphere, he 
said, with a smile: 

“ You look grave, Guy. Even Bl 8 pr 
has not power to dispel the cloud on your face, I 
fancy you have not been yourself since the receipt of 
that begging letter this afternoon, and since your in- 
terview with that odd little foreigner.” 

Lowder had fancied himself prepared for any allu- 
sions to Palestro’s letter and his agitation upon re- 
ceiving it, but he now started involuntarily. 

Sir Arthur marked the gray shadow creeping over 
the usurper’s face, and saw that Lowder was more 
than startled—that he was alarmed. 

“ You—you saw the fellow?” stammered Lowder, 
in a hoarse, strange voice. . 

“T caught a glimpse of him as he stepped out of 
the shadow of the k as you approachéd,” re- 
sponded Sir Arthur, now fully convinced that there 
was some mystery in the past of his supposed son. 
“* Was he not a former acquaintance of yours, Guy ?” 

Lowder forced a laugh full of uneasiness. 

* What a strange idea!” he exclaimed, not looking 
up from the red-cheeked apple he was paring with a 
hand that trembled visibly. “ Why, the fellow was a 
tramp, a mere beggar, who had no doubt inquired the 
names of the wealthy county families, with a view to 
bettering his fortunes at the expense of their purses. 
My name stood somewhere near the top of his list, I 
fancy. I gave him a half-crown, and bade him be- 
gone.” 

Sir Arthur regarded his supposed son with a per- 
plexed expression. 

“ But, Guy,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ you were in con- 
versation with the fellow nearly an hour. -Paxter 
saw him slink out of the park after you dismissed 
him. It was then nearly two o’ciock.” 

“Paxter? Ha, the steward!” muttered Lowder. 

“ The fellow may have loitered about the park after I 
told him to go; but of course I knew nothing about 
that. As I said before, the fellow isa stranger to 
me.” 
Sir Arthur did not reply, but his look of perplexity 
gave place to one of ill-concealed anxiety. He be- 
lieved Lowder to be lying, and his vague distrust of 
him deepened strangely. 

With a sigh, he relinquished a eubject so unplea- 
sant and upprofitable, and said : 

“IT have been thinking, Guy, of a wedding gift for 
you. I heard last week that the Roy Farm, adjoin- 
ing your Gildethorpe, is.for sale. Formerly it was a 
part of Gildethorpe, and I have always thought it 
ought to belong to itagain. The present owner is 
obliged to sell, having encumbered himself with 
debt. In short, Guy, I have decided to buy the Roy 
Farm for you, to complete the little estate that came 
from your mother. I have made all the preliminary 
arravgements, and shall conclude the purchase to- 
morrow in the lawyer's office at Ardleigh, where I 
have an appointment with Mr. Roy at ten o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“It will bea princely gift, father,” said Lowder, 
raising his head. “The Roy Farm is one of the 
finest in the shire. How much are you to pay for it ?” 

* Two thousand pounds.” 








Lowder started again and ay “9 his gaze. 

Two thousand pounds! Why, it was the very sum 
he required to avert his impending ruin! 

“How much of the amount will remain on mort- 
gage?” he asked, striving to speak carelessly. 

Sir Arthur looked surprised and hurt. 

‘* When I make presents, Guy,” he said, rather 
coldly, “‘I do not make them with drawbacks and en- 
cumbrances. JI shall pay the money down and take 
a clear title.” 

“ Of course,” Lowder hastened to say, with a de- 
precating smile. “I should have taken that for 
granted, only that the sum is so large, and I know 
that you do not bank at Ardleigh. But, no doubt, 
you will give your cheque onthe Bank of Gloucester 
in payment of the sum ?” 

No. On our retura from town to-day I found a 
letter from Mr. Roy awaiting me, in which he re- 
quested me to pay him in money, as he had some debts 
to discharge to-morrow, notes to meet, andsoon. On 
reading the aote, I immediately sent Paxter over to 
Gloucester, and he was returning with the two thou- 
sand pounds in gold when he saw your odd foreign 
visitor making his way out of the park. The money 
is now in my library safe.” 

Lowder cast down his eyes. There was a gleam 
in them at this announcement that, had Sir Arthur 
seen it, might have revealed to the baronet some- 
thing of the real character of the man who pretended 
to be his son. 

* Tshould think it would be dangerous to have so 
large a sum of money in the house,” remarked Low- 
der, trifling nervously with an almond. ‘“ Paxter 
might have been followed home from the bank by 
some scoundrel. I suppose you will take extra pre- 
cautions against robbery?” 

“No; I think extra precautions unnecessary. The 
doors and windows are amply secured. I may per- 
haps loosen Tiger, the watch-dog, but I do not care 
to reveal to the servants, thoroughly as I trust them, 
that there is sueh an amount of money under this 
roof,” 

Lowder declared his approval of this resolution, 
and adroitly turned the subject, exhibiting a gaiety 
in strong contrast to his recent silence and gloom. 

The little party presently returned to the drawing- 
room. Lowder exerted himself to appear agreeable 
and fascinating, in which effort he was successful. 
Sir Arthur listened to his gay sallies with a thought- 
fal, preoccupied air, but Blanche was as,,merry and 
bright and witching as ever, and Lowder’s love for 
her received a new impetus. 

Blanche played upon the grand piano, and the 
young betrothed pair sang together a variety of sweet 
old ballads, while Sir Arthur sat near the hearth, 
shading his eyes with his hands. 

The evening passed swiftly, At nine o'clock tea 
was brought up on atray, At ten, Blanche said 
good-night and withdrew, going up to her room. A 
little later Lowder, professing to feel unusually tired 
and sleepy, also withdrew, retiring to his chamber. 

Sir Arthur sat by the drawing-room fire until the 
little ormolu clock chimed the hour of eleven. Then 
he arose wearily, covered the dying fire with ashes, 
extinguished the lights, and made a tour of the lower 
floor of the house to assure himself that the windows 
and doors were well fastened. In spite of himself, 
the suggestions of Lowder had inspired him with a 
sense of uneasiness in regard to the security of the 
money in the library safe. This sense of uneasiness 
clung to him as he went up to his room, and kept 
him awake long after he went to bed. 

Meanwhile Lowder was in his private chamber, 
waiting. On entering his sitting-room he had found 
a pleasant fire and lights. His dressing-gown hung 
across the chair, and his slippers were on the hearth- 
rug. Exchanging his coat and boots for these more 
comfortable articles of house attire, he walked to and 
fro softly, pausing often at his door to listen. 

It seemed a long time to him before he heard Sir 
Arthur ascend the stairs wearily, and enter his own 
room across the hall. 

“He will soon be asleep,” he then muttered, re- 
suming his almost noiseless walk. “How glum the 
baronet seems of late. He finds it hard to have all 
this billing and cooing going on under his very eyes. 
He is struggling with his love for Blauche after an 
heroic fashion, but he could sooner tear his heart out 
than uproot his love for her. And I fancy he has 
another grief. He is disappointed in his son. He 
expected a different heir from the one he has now 
acknowledged. He does not find me as frank, open, 
and truthful as he expected. One cannot be on one’s 
guard all the time, and I have now and then given 
him glimpses, quite ‘unintentionally, and in spite of 
myself, that L fancy have appalled him, But he does 
nut suspect the trath—that [am not hisson! And 
if I go on as I have begun, and entrench myself by 
marriage with Blanche, I shall be safe whatever hap- 
pens. But everything depends upon how I moet this 
danger threatened by that execrable Italian |” 
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He quickened his pace, knitting his brows in a 
heavy scowl. 

The reader may have guessed the scheme that was 
now agitating him. He had determined to possess 
himself by a bold robbery of the twothonsand pounds 
in Sir Arthur's safe, and with the sum thus gained 

rehase the sil and ab of Palestro. 

“Tt will be no worse than what I have done al- 
ready,” he said to himself. ‘“ What I have already 
had from Sir Arthur is actually obtained from him 
by robbery. It belongs in reality to that idiot Guy. 
As to the money now in the safe, Sir Arthur means 
it for me, and I prefer the money to a farm. The 
question is, how am I to get it undetected ?” 

He considered the question at great length. 

His pretty small clock struck the hour of twelve, 
but still he was not ready to enter upon his nefarious 
undertaking. It rang out the half-hour past mid- 
night, and Lowder started as if the sound had been 
a euenepe to begin his treacherous and wicked 
task. 

He extinguished his lights and crept across the 
floor, opening his door softly and peering out into 
the long and silent corridor. A light burned dimly 
against the wall and the hall was full of shadows, 
but no living creature was visible. The silence of 
the dead of night filled the house. 

Closing the door of his room behind him, Lowder 
crept silently across the dim corridor to the door of 
Sir Arthur’s chamber. 

All was still within. No light gleamed through 
the key-hole. Lowder listened intently, and heard 
the sound of low and regular breathing. 

He turned the knob gently and opened the door, 
peering into the room. A faint, dim, shadowy light 
pervaded the apartment, proceeding from the low fire 
dying slowly on the hearth, The dressing bureau, 
the easy-chair, and other articles of furniture were 
but indistinctly revealed in the gloom. 

Lowder pushed open the door yet farther, and 
crept over the threshold. Sir Arthur was lying in 
his French bed, and his low, regular breathing 
sounded like that of a sleeper. The white curtains 
that fell from the high canopy and draped his couch 
were parted so that Lowder could see the noble face 
lying back on the pillow, and could even see that the 
eyes were closed. 

He crept into the room. 

Sir Arthur’s garments were lying across a chair 
near the hearth, and just where the few dim rays of 
firelight were falling. Lowder knew in which pocket 
to look for the key of the library safe. He sidled 
towards the chair with the stealthy step of a cat, keep- 
ing keen, anxious watch upon the bed. He took up 
the baronet’s waistcoat, and felt in its inner pocket for 
the treasure he sought. A private note-book fell 
out, @ bunch of keys, and fiually a thin steel key— 
the key of the safe. 

Lowder clutched it, and still keeping watch of the 
baronet with a tigerish look, he began his retreat 
from the room. Slowly, softly, almost silently, like 
some shadow of ill omen, he backed towards the 
door. Breathless with an awful terror of discovery, 
he gained the threshold, and slipped into the hall. 
He closed the door gently, and made his way to a 
hall chair, where he sat down, ghastly, with eyes 
starting, and face bathed in a cold sweat which oozed 
from every pore, 

“I would not go through that ordeal again for 
twice two thousand pounds,” he thought, with a con- 
vulsive trembling of his whole body. “I was never 
meant fora robber. Would to Heaven my lines had 
been cast in pleasant places—as pleasant as those of 
Guy Tressilian—aud I might this night have been 
wealthy and honoured, instead of the wretched being 
Iam! But better this,” he added, beginning to re- 
cover his courage, “ than to be the poor toiler I must 
have been as Jasper Lowder! Better wickedness 
and wealth than virtue and poverty!” 

Jasper Lowder, like many another man who enters 
upon a life of crime and ill-doing, did not count the 
cost. A life of virtue and poverty with Hester and 
his boy would have had its cares, its toils, its severe 
privations, but his conscience would have been clear, 
his suul without stain, and he would have had joys 
which no life of gilded crime could bring him, 
Though now his existence was one of splendid ease, 
though he was known as the heir of a fine old 
county family and great estate, though he expected 
to some day write his name “Sir Guy Tressilian,” 
he carried an unquiet heart in his breast, a guilty 
soul alive with terrors, and he was obliged to plunge 
into newer crimes to sustain his false position. 

Setting aside the great questions of right and 
wrong, looking at the matter after the manner of 
business men, did it pay him ? 

He eat for a few minutes upon the hall chair, until 
he had ceased his trembling, then he entered his own 
room, lighted one of his candles by a coal from his 
grate, and made his way like a shadow down the 
staire, softly entering the library. 








Closing the door after him, he held the light above 
his head and surveyed the grand apartment, half- 
fearful lest after all Sir Arthur might have left a 
sentinel in the room. But no one was there. The 
air was cold, the fire having long since died out. 
The long windows were shrouded with their damask 
curtains. ‘The tall bookcases, lining the walls and 
crowned with marble busts, looked shadowy, and 
the busts gleamed like ghostly faces, staring at the 
intruder from the depths of gloom. 

Lowder was nervousand uneasy. He fancied that 
he hearda stealthy tread in the hall. Listening until 
he had persuaded himself that he was mistaken, he 
moved towards the safe. 

There was a little delay in fitting the key into the 
lock, but presently the great door swung wide on its 
hinges, and the interior of the safe was displayed to 
the intruder. 

Flashing the light up and down, he surveyed the 
drawers and shelves with an eager scrutiny. The 
object of which he was in search, a great canvas bag 
filled with gold, was upon the lowest shelf. He seized 
it, weighing it with his hands. 

“ How heavy it is!” he muttered. “And now I 
have it, where am I to hide it? Fortunate that it is 
in gold. Sir Arthur could have traced the bank-notes. 
He always takes down the numbers.” 

He glanced over the deeds, leases, and other docu- 
ments lying at hand, took up and glanced over a 
packet of Guy Tressilian’s letters to his father which 
had been carefully treasured, then, not daring to linger 
longer, he lifted out the bag of money and deposited 
it on the floor prxparatory to relocking the safe. 

At that momeny he fancied he heard a stealthy 
noise at the door. Glancing quickly in that direction, 
he saw that the door was slightly ajar, but he saw 
no person, 

* Ah!” he thought, “I did not close the door per- 
fectly. The wind has blown it from the latch. It’s 
no matter. I am through now.” 

He closed and locked the safe. Then he paused, 
uncertain what to do next. He desired to make the 
robbery seem the act of a housebreaker. This he 
thought could be done by opening a window. He did 
not feel adequate to the task of restoring Sir Ar- 
thur’s key to the place from which he had abstracted 
it, therefore tossed it upon the floor. 

The money remained to be disposed of. He closed 
the door that opened into the hall for the second time, 
without taking the precaution to look for the cause 
of its opening. Had he looked into the hall, he 
might have seen a drooping figure, a pale, distressful 
face, and a pair of anguished eyes that had watched 
his whole sinjster* proceeding in a dumb and awful 
amazement 

Lifting the bag of gold and extinguishing his 
candle, Jasper Lowder burried to one of the long 
windows, of which he quickly undid the fastenings. 
He opened the window, and, with his burden clasped 
closely, gently lowered himself to the terrace. Once 
upon the ground, he ran along the green sward, 
turned the corner of the mansion, and hurried on to 
the park. 

Penetrating the shadows to a lonely and secluded 
spot, seldom visited save by the park-keepers, he 
found a hollow tree which he had previously re- 
marked—it had been permitted to remain on account 
of its great age and,picturesque appearance. In the 
hollow heart of this old tree he thrust his stolen 
treasure. 

“Tt will be safe here,’’ he thought. “To-night I 
will give it to Palestro. I wish I had arranged the 
robbery to make it more like the work of a skilful 
burglar, but I am too nervous and have not time. 
The heir of Tressilian Court will not be suspected 
of stealing the money, and so long as I am not sus- 
pected I do not care who is. Ican easily persuade 
Sir Arthur that it is the work of some bungling 
scoundrel who tracked Paxter home from Gloucester.” 

Well satisfied with his night’s exploit, he returned 
to the court, and re-entered the mansion by the 
library window. The door leading into the hall was 
closed, and there was no indication that any one had 
entered the room in his absence. 

Leaving the window open, Lowder crossed the 
floor noiselessly and crept up to his own chamber. 
He closed and locked his door, and sat down by his 
fire, a smile of successful villany curling his lips. 

** Allis well!” he whispered. “Iamsafe! So much 
for boldness and skill!” 

Ah! if he had known that there had been a secret 
wituess to his crime! 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Tue. situation of Olla Rymple in the brigands 
cavern in Italy—threatened with the immediate and 
horrible death of her two faithful servitors, and un- 
able to save them save by the utter sacrifice of her- 
self—was sufficiently apalling to overwhelm a heart 
braver even than that of our brave, noble, bright 
young heroine. 


, 





It would be untrue tosay that her high heroism did 
not desert her at that moment. Mrs, Popley and 
honest, affectionate Jim Popley were very dear to 
her. The one had been her nurse, and both had been 
her attendants from her childhood. Their pale, an- 
guished faces and cries for mercy were like so many 
daggers plunged into her heart. 

Could she deliberately speak the word that was to 
be the signal for their destruction ? 

Her star-like eyes were flooded with tears. Clasp- 
ing her hands in a terror of entreatry, she looked np 
at her smiling enemy—the triumphing Red Carvelli— 
and cried out: 

“You cannot be so wicked! ‘They have never 
harmed you! They are only humble, honest people 
whose misfortune it is that they have been so true to 
me! If there is a spark of good in you, take back 
your cruel words, and let them live!” 

The brigand chief smiled disagreeably, revealing 
all his white teeth. 

“Ha! So I have crushed your spirit, have I, my 
haughty, untamed eaglet?” he demanded. “And 
you plead to moe for mercy? Again I say how little 
you know me! You had better plead to the tiger to 
relinquish the prey she has between her teeth than 
plead with me to release this couple. They are of 
no consequence in themselves, but it is not in the 
nature of woman tosee even a faithful servant killed 
before her eyes when she has but to speak to save 
them! Their fate, miladi, is in your hands, not 
mine!” 

“ Oh, cruel, cruel!” sobbed Olla, in wild despair. 

+ a fair signorina ; it is not I whoam cruel. It 
is you! You can save them if you will.” 

Olla only moaned in her anguish. 

** Hush, Miss Olla, my poor lamb!” cried her old 
nurse, her anguished face lighting up with the 
glow of a perfect devotion. “ You must not promise 
to marry that monster to save me. A life gained at 
such a price would be worse to me than death. And 
what is death? Only a passage from all these 
troubles into a land of brightness and peace. I shail 
be better off, my darling. Every one has to die 
sooner or later. [ have had a long and pleasant life, 
and if it were not for the leaving you I should not 
find it hard to die now. Tell him you will not marry 
him, Miss Olla, Do no evil for the sake of a fancied 

” 


“Do not marry that robber to save us, Miss Olla,” 
said Jim Popley, his face reflecting his mother’s de- 
votion, “Isayas mothersays. I say too that if you 
marry him to save us I won't have life on such terms. 
I will kill myself as soon as I have my freedom, I 
will never live to witness your misery.” 

The devotion of the pair but added to Olla’s de- 
spairing anguish. Nobility knows neither wealth 
nor social gradation, and these two servants were as 
truly noble as any high-born, titled personage in 
their native land. Olla’s heart warmed to them even 
in her present misery. 

“You hear, signore?” she asked of the brigand 
chief. 

“T hear,” he answered, grimly. “I have but to 
repeat what I have said before, that you shall be my 
wife whether you will or not! Indeed, since I have 
set out to have an orthodox wedding, I will have it 
for the sake of my men, who want enlivening. If you 
choose to hold out until your servants are killed, do so. 
But my wife you will be this very night, and that by 
the sanction of this trembling priest. You should 
begin to know me by this time.” 

His determined voice, his savage words, tho fierce 
gleam of his eyes, all told Olla that sho was strug 
gling vainly. Her low, tremulous cry as the truth 
came home to her soul thrilled through the cavern. 

Guy Tressilian, who had been until now passive 
and bewildered in the grasp of the brigand who had 
seized him, roused himself at that wailing cry. The 
old passionate fire blazed in his blue, fearless eyes, 
The glow of resolution mautled his face. An awful 
smile gathered about his mouth. He looked stern, 
handsome, and terrible. 

The cloud that had pressed so heavily upon his 
brain was, as we have said, nearly lifted. But the 
merest veil shrouded from him his past. His intellect 
and his heart had aroused from their slumbers. Ho 
was an imbecile no longer, but a man endowed witb 
manhood’s highest attributes. 

The lion spirit that had lain dormant within him 
since his shipwreck now burst its thralls. Witha 
cry that echoed through the old cavern, he wrenched 
himself from the grasp of his astonished keeper, tore 
from the hand of the latter a pistol, and bounded 
upon the dais, placing himself at Olla’s side in the 
attitude of a protector. 

Had a bomb burst in the cavern at that moment 
the people within it could not have been more 
startled. 

Olla had not realised how great a change the simplo 
operation performed by the brigand “doctor” had 
wrought in her charge. Her astonishment, there- 
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fore, nearly equalled that of Carvelli, who started 
back in amazement, crying out: 

“How is this? Is this the ‘imbecile’ whom we 
took captive? Or has he deceived us all, and but 
played the imbecile?” 

No one answered him. The “doctor’s” face was 
as blank and wonder-stricken as that of his com- 
yades. 

The Red Carvelli turned his wondering, puzzled 
stare upon the spirited young man, whose sternly 
glowing eyes and commanding expression increased 
his bewilderment. 

Olla, taking advantage of the momentary lull, sur- 
veyed the rows of faces along the walls. Not one 
evinced a kindly feeling. for her. All were stolid, 
more or less brutal, and eager for the promised 
amusement of a wedding. Not one pair of dark 
eyes gave her a friendly look. But one,of the men, 
better dressed than the others; who was the lieu- 
tenant of the outlaw band, and who had alternate 
glances of admiration at Olla with sullen looks at 
Carvelli, and who was evidently a discontented and 
ambitious spirit, let fall, as. by accident, a gleaming 
stiletto. 

As it spun to the floor, falling with a ringing 
sound, Olla sprang forward and caught,it up. Then 
as quickly she returned to the dais and to Tressilian’s 
side, the weapon gleaming in her hand, 

‘“* Now I am prepared to answer you, siguore,” she 
cried, her great dusky eyes flashing. ‘“ You have 
asked me to be your wife. IsayI will not marry 
you. I am not yet so weak that Il care. to.save my 
life at the expense of all that is dearer to me than 
life. You have threatened to kill my friends, and to 
make me your wife by force, I will. free myself from 
you and rejoin them in the other land.in the moment 
you carry your threat into executiou. Heaven will 
surely pardon me in this awful strait for sending my- 
self into its presence unsummoned.” 

She held the stiletto pointed at her heart with a 
hand as firm as in her happiesthours, She faced 
the brigand with a. countenance strangely calm and 
steadfast, and glowing with her terrible resolution. 

“She shall not die alone!” cried Guy Tressilian, 
his clear voice ringing through the vaulted cavern 
with the force and richness of bugle notes. “This 
pistol has five chambers, all loaded. In the moment 
Olla Rymple falls you, brigand chie, will also die! 
More, Lay but a hand on those poor people. whom 
she loves to harm them, give but the order for their 
death, and that instant you shall die!” 

Tressilian looked at that moment like an avenging 
Fate. Carvelli quailed before him. The brigands 
regarded him as a master-spirit. The men,who held 
the two Popleys in their grip began to cower, lest the 
daring young Englishman should turn. his weapon 
against them. 

For the space of a few moments a dead silence 
reigned. A pin might have been heard to drop in 
the great cavern. 

Olla felt her soul thrill with a new feeling towards 
Tressilian. She had pitied him with a yearning ten- 
derness, much like that a sister might have -felt. 
But now, as he revealed himself to her in much of 
his natural character, she was proud of him ; she re- 

pected him; her soul kindled within her with ashy, 
strange feeling, which she had neither time nor skill 
toanalyse. Was this feeling love? 

The silence was broken by a loud, hoarse laugh 
from the brigand chief. 

** Affairs have come to a pretty pass when Iam 
defied in my own domain!” he cried. ‘ We will see 
if the prisoners are to rule their jailers! Ho, there, 
my men! At my word of command, you will. take 
this Inglese in close captivity.” 

With a wave of his hand he designated the men 
whom he desired to undertake the service. 

They emerged from the ranks with an evident dis- 
like for the task before them. And indeed few men 
would have liked to assail that haughty, upright 
figure, which stood firm as a rock, or come too near 
that sternly awful face with its blue, blazing eyes 
like burning stars. 

“ Lot your men come on,” said Tressilian, coolly. 
“They have no ‘imbecile’ to deal with, but a man 
who will defend his charge to the death. Let them 
come,” 

The men abruptly retreated to the ranks from 
which they had emerged. They had no. desire to 

Ley an invitation given in that voice and: in that 
manner, 

“Cowards!” cried Carvelli. “ You shall see me 
subdue this haughty braggart. Look!” 

inn drew his poniard and bounded towards Tres- 
silian. 

The young Englishman leaped aside, avoiding the 
onslaught, and fired his pistol. It took effect in the 
breast of Carvelli. 

With a yell that echoed through the cavern the 
brigand chief moved onward towards Tressilian, tot- 
tered, reeled, and fell. 





In an instant, as the smoke of the pistol cleared, 
all was wild confusion and noise. 

Tho Popleys, finding themselves loosened’ in. the 
general turmoil, flew to the side.of their young mis- 
tress. Jim Popley caught up a pistol from the form 
of the prostrate outlaw, and the four captives re- 
treated to.a distant corner and stood at bay. 

The “doctor” hastened to the side of his:chief, 
and, examining the wound, pronounced it not dan- 
gerous. Carvelli struggled,to his feet, and glared at 
Tressilian with a look of hatred. 

“T meant to keep the fellow. alive,” he cried, “ but 
no man can wound me and live to boast. of his 
prowess. Kill the Ingleso where: he stands! Fall 
upon him, my men. Shoot down the whole. party 
save the girl. Let not ahair of her head, be harmed. 
I wil] exact from, her full vengeance. for'this night’s 
affair! On them, comrades! Strikethem down 
where they, stand!” 

That moment was the culmination of all the perils 
and sufferingsof Tressilian,and.Olla. 

They put themselves, in an. attitude. of defence, 
with the resolve written:upon: each heroic face to, die 
bravely aud together. 

The frantic. veice of the Red Carvelli again rang 
through the chamben, urging on his;men. to the at- 
tack. 

Carbines, and. pistols;were presented. The outlaws, 
grim and hard, waited but,the, action of one bolder 
than the xest to open the: ternible: work of destruc- 
tion. 

But that work did not begin. Tho two parties 
were still measuring each other with their fierce, 
burning glances, when a, sentinel rushed into the 
cavern, panting, breathless, pauic-stricken. 

“The troops!. the troops!” heshouted. “ They 
are here—at our very door! Canaro has played us 
false. Madre di Dio! Herethey come!” 

Even as he spoke. a. band of troops came filing into 
the cavern, having followed.close at. the heelsiof the 
sentinel. The hundred lights flashed upon their gay 
uniforms and equipments. The,steel of their. weapons 
glittered like stars. The brigands regarded them in 
an utter and terrible dismay. 

And well they might. They were caught like rats 
inatrap. Their mountain fastness, impregnable to 
force, had yielded to treachery. 

While the outlaws stood as if turned to stone, the 
leader of the troops cried out in a trumpet voice the 
single word that, to the brigands, came,as the knell 
of doom—the word: 

“ Surrender !” 

(To be; continued.) 








FATHER AND DAUGHTER.—There is no prettier 
picture in life than that of a daughter reading to 
her aged father. The old man while listening to her 
silvery notes goes back to other times when: another 
one sat by his side and whispered words he never 
will hear again; nor does he wish to do so, for.in 
soft evening light he sees her image reflected: in her 
child, and as one by one: gentle emotions stealover 
him he veils his face, and the daughter, thinking him 
asleep, goes noiselessly in search of other employ- 
ment. Virgin innocence watching over the careand 
little wants.of old age is a spectacle fit for angels. 
It is one of the links between earth and Heaven, and 
takes from the face of. the necessarily hard and sel- 
fish world many of its harshest features. 

VEGETABLE Magrows.—It is a mistake for those 
who have'the command. of a very little glass only 
to trouble about raising the plants of, vegetable 
martrows and gourds under glass, because if sown 
in the sp ground earlyin May, and protected with 
one of Looker’s plant covers.or an ordinary hand- 
glass, from the appearance of the young plants 
above the surface until all danger from frost is past, 
strong, healthy plants will be secured. To get the 
seeds up quickly the covers or glasses, may be put 
over them when sown, and kept close until the 
plants are up, when, of course, a little air must be 
admitted during the day’ in congenial weather. 
Cloches are very well; but in comparison with the 
plant covers they:are as trash, for they are ugly in 
appearance, fragile in texture, and every time it is 
necessary to admit a little air, to prevent the in- 
mates being burned up, they have to be tilted, and 
the voracious snails are invited to walk in and re- 
gale themselves to their hearts’ content. The 
square hand-glasses with moveable tops are very 
valuable, but very few people belonging to the class 
for the instruction of which these notes are written 
can afford to pay a guinea for a hand-glass to cover 
four square feet of ground. Hibberd’s Prolific is 
certainly one of the very best vegetable marrows 
for small gardens, more especially as it is so very 
productive and delicious in flavour. { 

How to Grow THE CHINEsE Primrosz.—The 
system which I have found to be tho most sucvess- 
ful is to sow the seed in March, and then grow on 
freely in a comparatively cool temperature. 'The 
seed should be sown in 6-inch pots, filled with a 





mixture of leaf-mould and sand sifted very fine,and 
covered with the thinnest covering of soil, possible. 
When sown, lay a sheet of glass over the pots, and 

lace them in a cucumber-house or melon-pit, where 


with the same compost as recommended for theseed 
pots, and, after the plants are put in them, place in 
@ warm corner of the greenhouse. When thi plents 
have four or fiveleaves each put them, singly in3-inch 
pots and remove them to a cold frame for the sum- 
mer. Overpotting must be 
soon as the small pots are well Y 
shift into pots two sizes larger. At the last shift 
use @ compost prepared by gs ee petty 
barrowfnl of regen gr Mee “mould with 
plenty of silver-sand. e i must also be 
good, and a layer of charcoal and silver-sand 
over the crocks. It is very beneficial to pot: 
light, and also to keep: the collar or base of 
nt just above the level of the-soil. Three n 
Tittle sticks, inserted firmly round the plant 
regular distances from each other, and the: 
sloping towards the centre, will hold it: firm 
prevent its shifting about. .As the growth 
gresses peg the leaves out regularly with 
wooden pegs, and, after they are shifted into:the 
larger size, as advised above, keep them near the 
glass by elevating them upon inverted pots. Water 
frequently with liquid manure, shade, when. neces- 
sary, and ventilate freely at all times. The liquid 
manure we use is the drainings of a, cowhouse 
largely di i inly encourages the 
ans | in an irable. manner. As, soon. after 
September as injury from frost may be apprehended 
return to the greenhouse,,and from thence remove 
to the conservatory as they come into flower. 
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HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curseof Everleigh,” §c. 
s—_—. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Where's the man with power or skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman's will? Tuke. 

“T must have that false will which the cunning 
lawyer Upsden forged and has now in his charge!” 
the Countess Pheefaux had said sternly to: Mr. Clark- 
son—Mr. Clarkson Newell, as she called him when 
she wished to remind him of that little affair at'Hen- 
shaw Station, which the really penitent man would 
have given much to forget. How ' times: he 
had anathematised himself for that act of folly, perpe- 
trated - it was under the pressure of a terrible emer- 

enc 

: His only brother had committed:a rash crime, and 
nothing could be done to save him from its conse- 
quences without raising a given sum of money which 
was beyond the reach of both. On his way to his 
brother, Clarkson had chanced: to ‘stop for a night at 
Henshaw, and to be put: to sleep in thesame room 
with Salaris. 

The latter had exposed his watch in its jewelled 
case and his purse of money ina manner that caused 
Clarkson, in his desperation and despair, to take a 
wicked and unpardonable resolve. He gave out that 
his name was Newell, and deliberately planned to rob 
Salaris. He succevded iu his: schemes, and his 
generous victim, though he could easily have brought 
him to atonement, never did so, except in the: man- 
ner narrated in another portion of this account. 

An uncle had since died and left Clarkson a large 
property, and he had marriod a sweet and worshiped 
wife. His home was all that the heart of man could 
desire, but he had never ceased to experience the 
most bitter remorse and compunction for that one 
foolish crime the consequences of which continued to 
haunt him even yet. 

But how to: secure the forged Latymer will, if 
forgedit was, occupied his thoughts desperately now. 

He left the queer countess about twelve o’clock, 
but not to go home. He was. too afraid of the loving 
eyes there to take his troubled face home for them 
to read. 

About three o’clock he called.at Lawyer Upsden’s 
office. He had grown cool by this time; and he met 
the young attorney with a bland and smiling bear- 


ing. 

“T want to consult you on # matter of: business, 
Upsden,” he said, familiarly ; “an entirely private 
matter, particularly private in fact, and the more pri- 
vate the bigger the fees—you understand?” 

Upsden was a.rather good-looking fellow, with an 
easier conscience now than he had a year and a half 
before, when his ambition had been to. be an honest 
lawyer as well as.a successful one. He was suceess- 
ful as the world looks at.such things, but honest— 
he. did not pretend that, not even to himself. 

His fine eyes lighted up at Clarkson’s words, which 
had been adroitly contrived to interest the man; who 
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thought more of the pay than of the job, as Clarkson 
suspected. 

The two adjourned to the lawyer's private office, 
an inner room lt mely fitted up, and closed bya 
thick, bai door,.which would have baffled 
any common listener. 

Clarkgon.easta.searching, furtive glance about him 
as he entered, and took the arm-chair which Upsden 
drew fi 

“Waitamoment. I’ve somefinecigars in the next 
room,” seid the lawyer, vani: 

“ If Ionly knew where to might take it now,” 
thought Clarkson, with a thrill, as Upsden lingered 
a few geconds to speak to some one who hadjust 
come in. 

There were rows of pigeomholes opposite: the 
door, and some more on the game. sideof the room, 
in which reposed neat, lawyer-looking bundles of 
papers, tied with red tape. com: t was 
labelled. Still above the pigeon-holes, kson’s 
quick eye noted several large japauned eases, each 
spicusealy” “Movil, Otwell, Hobeom, atan” and, 
spicuously,  Otw etc.” and, 
looking back along the row, he descried “ Latymer.”’ 
His eyes flashed and he muttered, “ It is there !” 

omg to qommette eh ‘Bad olan! en 
to the room. “ very 

Clarkson a laugh. 

“IT don’t often doit, but yousee my mind bas been 
‘very much preoccupied for a day ortwo. Listen to 
me.” 


Upsden closed door carefully, and sat dovyn, 
the green baize ioe ie front of him. 
’ “It's an old fellow whose heir I’ve always spa 
h 


He stopped. Upsden was past hearing him. The 
pretended vinaigrette had contained pure chloroform, 
which Upsden was too near stunned to notice. 

Clarkson let his head drop to the floor. His own 
lips were white, and his hands shook as he took from 
the unconscious man’s pockets his keys, ‘Then 
mounting the chair as the lawyer had done a mo- 
ment before, he took down the box marked “ Laty- 
mer,” unlocked it, removed the paper he wanted, 
looking at the inside of it first to be quite sure, re- 
closed, relocked and replaced the box and put the 
keys back in Upsden’s pocket. Up to this moment 
he had been frightfully agitated, though he had 
moved swiftly. Now he threw open a window, and 
after breathing the frosty air a moment felt his 
shaken nerves grow calmer. 

, Waiting long enough to let the peculiar sweet and 
L deadly scent of the chloroform pass away, he un- 
Ipeked and opened the private office door, and called 
to the boy in the next room to bring some water to 
his master. 

The clerks had gone home ; only the boy was there. 

It was not long before Upsden rallied, and Clarkson 
was profuse in his apologies, and blamed his own 
awkwardness in unmeasured terms. 

He finally went away, with the lawyer, not yet 
entirely himself, leaning on his arm, and as they 
pasted he promised to call again abont the business 
they had been 


discussing. 

As he passed on his way Clarkson’s emotions were 
mingled. He was certainly glad that a job so repug- 
nant, yet so inevitable he thought, was accomplished, 
but he could not think of the scene just past with- 
out shuddering. 


to be," id sRlarkeon, he banat lg hi are oat nerees were still af sani: pura ae om 
reason to suspect that al i could countess 
against me, Can anything be do , 7 document he hed ebtaioed in obedience to her com- 
Upsden turned hoah end go him «oo okof sharp, | mands. But as it seemed still more impossible to re- 
half-angry serntimy. Clarkson. bore it... ut | tain it safely in his possession, he longed to be rid of 
flinching, and, reassured, the lawyer his | it,e0 be resolved to go at once and try to see hon, 
cigar, though he was doubtful about being at 
“* Who is himlawyer ?” he asked ho’ . 


“T think I could manage te have you draw the will, 
if that would simplify matters at all,” said Clarkson, 
boldly. “If the old man leave me heir, as he’s al- 
ways given me reason te expect, I'll give ai aby 
fees you can tame.” 

“ What is the property ?” 

“ Something like two hundred thousand.” 

“Will you give quarter of it?” asked Upsden, 
with a glittering glance. 

“Fifty thousand?” Olarkson shook his head. 
“Isn'tthatcool ? No, I'll give twenty-five thousand, 
and go shares in the risk.” 

, “ In the risk ?” repeated the lawyer, with a startled 
ook. 

“Yes, the penmanship, you know,” returned Clark- 
son, coolly. “See, here is something of mine,” and 
he pulled out two folded pieces of parchment. “I 
defy you, or anybody else, to tell which is which of 
these, only by the date.” ~ 

Upsden leaned forward eagerly. 

Clarkson held two attested willsin hishand. The 
might well resemble each other, for they were both 
drawn by the same hand, one being a later date than 
the other, and differing in some other material par- 
ticulars. 

Upsden fell straight into the trap. 

“Tt’s well done,” he said, “but I can beat it,” 
and, thinking only of the fifty thousand pounds at 
stake, and his own audacious pride in a skilfal piece 
of yillany, he rose, and, mounting a chair, took down 
the japanned case marked Latymer, and opening it 
brought out the much-talked-of Latymer will. 

A feverish flush rose to Clarkson’s cheek, and his 
heart beat. 

“Wait a minute till I lock the door,” he said, aud 
suited the action to the word. 

Then the two looked over the three wills together, 
and an animated conversation followed, Clarkson 
playing his part, and keeping a cool outside, while 
his veins throbbed almost to bursting. 

At length the lawyer began to fold up the Latymer 
will. The moment had arrived. Clarkson put his 
hand in his bosom, and took hold of something con- 
cealed there. 

Upsden closed the japanned box, locked it, and was 
replacing it upon the high shelf, when Clarkson 
passed behind him, and, upon pretence of assisting 
him, stumbled against the chair on which he stood, 
and threw him over against the desk. 

Clarkson had made a skilful calculation. The 
lawyer's head struck the sharp corner of the desk as 
he fell, knocking him nearly senseless. 

Clarkson sprang forward exclaiming at his own 
awkwardness, and helped the other to a sitting 
posture. Then he put his hand in his bosom, and 
took out a little bottle, which he held to the lawyer’s 
nosirils. 

“Smell of this,” he said, ‘itis my wife's vinai- 
grette. I had a headache this morning, and she——” 


« couldn't meet Imogene’s tender eyes with, this 
in my bosom,” he said to himself. 

Very faulty the man might be, -but he.worshipped 
his. wife, and would fain have kept his soul pure for 
her sake. 

The queer countess graciously consented to seo 
him. She received him, not in the boudoir before 
described, but in a sort of saloon opening from it, 
where she sat in a kind of raised gilded chair like a 
queen on her throne. She was in magnificent attire, 
and her satin-cased foot rested on an ermine cushion, 
while her wig of yellow hair was dressed high and 
powdered with diamond powder. 

She snatched the will from Olarkson’s hands 
with unconeealed eagerness, with avidity. 

“You shall never be sorry,” she cried. “Oh! 
you shall never be sorry,” rapping with her staff on 
the floor, and laughing in her own odd fashion. 

“What, going already? already tired of my 
charming society?’’ as Clarkson begged permission 
to retire. “ But Ihave not done with you; | may want 
you again.” 

Olarkson’s heart sank, a thrill of foreboding passed 
over him. 

“My lady,” he said, ‘‘I entreat you not to ask of 
me 80 painful a task as this has been again.” 

Tho countess looked at him—at least she turned 
her crystal glasses that way. 

“Painful, eh?” she said. “ Did it remind you of 
Henshaw Station ?” 

Clarkson was’silent.' The taunt seemed a terrible 
one after all le had just undergone. 

“Well, well,” said the countess, after a little 
pause, “T shall do without you as long as I can, but 
you will haye to come if I need you. There are 
troubles in this world beside which your painful 
tasks become nothingness. I hope, Mr. Clarkson 
Newell, you will not forget that you would be 
luxuriating behind prison bolts this, moment if you 
had your dues; don’t grudge paying off this score 
in my way. I intend to make an honest man of you 
before I have done. ‘That for your wife’s sake. Here 
is a present for her; you can tell her your aunt who 
called on her sent it.” 

The countess extended a crimson velvet jewel 
ease, but Clarkson drew back with a movement of 
repugnance. 

**T am in your power, my lady, I must obey you, 
but I decline to be paid for sacrificing what little 
self-respect I still have.” 

He bowed lowly and quitted the room. 

The Countess Pheefaux laughed oddly.to herself 
as she absently opened the velvet case and shook 
it till the glittering ornaments within made it seem 
on fire. 

Then she rang for Marie. 

“ Any word from Mr. Norris yet?” she asked. 

“Nothing, my lady.” 

“ Ah, well, there will be.’” The old countess nodded 





to herself significantly. “There'll bo word enough 
presently,” . 


CHAPTER XXXVII., 
Sweet is revenge—especially to women: Byron. 

MADAME REveRE was at her toilette when the ery 
rang through Neville House that Lord Neville was 
killed. 

Just as she was, with her pink satin dress but half- 
adjusted and the lace overskirt tangling her fect as 
she ran, she tore away from the hands of her maid, 
and presented herself, breathless and white, beside 
the blood-stained couch of the man she believed to 
be her son, the false and treacherous Lord Neville. 

It was Claude himself who arrested her frantic crios. 

Though seriously wounded, he was not fatally 
so, and the servants had lifted him from the floor toa 
lounge, where he lay as madame rushed into the room. 

In any crisis like this he was always in torment 
lest Madame Revere should forget herself and betray 
all. The woman’s haughty, self-reliant spirit was 
very much broken, and he had good reagon to fear 
something of the sort. 

“Madame,” he said, with some sternness, though 
faint from the loss of blood, “this is no place for 
you. A surgeon has been sent for, and I know my- 
self that Iam not much hurt. Be good enough to 
retire at once, and permit the servants to attend to 
what is required.” 

His white face showed that hewas suffering, and 
his voice sounded weak. Madame clasped her hands 


in agony. 
No, no, I will stay,” she said. “To me be- 
longs——” 


* ” interrupted Claude, opening his eyes 
again, “ I command you to leave me.” ” 

Madame drew closer. 

*T will be prudent,” she whispered. “I promiso 


you, Claude—— 

* There,” my <a the wounded man, rousing 

' egain from the ss that continued to steal over 

as madame pronounced his true name; ‘ you are 
erazy, madame.” He cast a despairing glance about 
him. “Will not some ono relieve me of this 
women?” 

The butler sprang forward. 

“If madame would permit me to suggest——” ho 
began. “It isporhaps better to humour his lordship. 
Madame shall be informed immediately if her pre- 
sence be needed.” 

The wounded man raised himself feebly, a sort of 
frenzy made his voice strong for the moment. 

“Tf you do not go this instant,” he cried, ‘‘ Iswear 
that I will order the servants to taka you away.” 

Madame knew he would keep his word. and sho 
departed accordingly. 

It chanced that Claude lay between sleeping and 
waking the following day about the middle of the 
afternoon. 

He was doing well; the bullet had not entered a 
vital part, and had been extracted, but the excitement 
and loss of blood, and perhaps some anxiety since, left 
him inclined to feverishness. There was an attendant 
with him, and the orders were to keep him quiet. Sud- 
denly the door of the sick-room opened, and a figure 
entered silently—a boy with a parcel. 

The attendant rose angrily, shaking his head at him. 

“Mr. Dunn "—that was the butler—“ sent me up,” 
the boy whispered, boldly. ‘“ I’ve brought the medi- 
cine, and you're to give his lordship one of the pow- 
ders, and I’m to wait to watch the effect.” 

Tho attendant made a grimace. 

“Why didn’t your master come and do his own 
watching? The idea of putting you to do it!” 

“His Grace the Duke of Lumley had just sent for 
him—that’s why,” said the boy with a pompous air. 
“ He knew it was the same thing as himself—sending 
me here.” 

Peters, the attendant, said no more, but gave the 
medicine, the boy standing in the shadow of the cur- 
tains where Claude could not see him, but watching 
the proceeding, and remaining afterwards in the same 
posit.m, with now and then ostentatious glances to- 
wards the pearl-cased French clock which swung in 
a gilded frame across the room. 

Peters would not have been like his kind if he had 
not reminded himself that this was a good time to 
slip away for a moment from his duties, and accord- 
ingly, promising to return in ten minutes, he departed. 

The pretonded doctor’s boy waited only for the door 
to close upon Peters before he stepped up beside the 
invalid, and with a swift movement of his hand part- 
ing his curly black hair from one side to the middie, 
spoke : 

“ Clande—Claude Revere!” ho said. 

The falso Lord Neville stirred uneasily, and finally 
opened his eyes, which dilated strangely as they fell 
upon the face so near hin—the bright, piquant, reso- 
lute and dar/ag little face of Lady Audrey. 

“ Yes, it is I,” said Audrey, fixing, a dark, bright, 





fearless glance upon him. “1am alive-and well, at 
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liberty, and in a situation to defy your utmost efforts 
to injure me.” 

The sick man lay looking at her hungrily, yearn- 
ingly—the only woman he had ever truly loved— 
the one pure affection of his bad life. A passionate 
light leaped up in his feverish eyes as she spoke thus. 

“T never would have injured you, you know that,” 
he cried, gaspingly. ‘I loved you.” 

Audrey’s red lip curled. 

“It was not injury to scheme in that vile manner 
to separate me from my husband, I suppose? It 
would not have been injury to consign me to a mad- 
house ?”’ she said, scornfully. 

“T nover thought of that. I should only have shut 
you in your own rooms, and been myself your 
keeper. My love should have stood between you and 
all harm.” 

“Your love! Lisgen to me, Claude Revere. I had 
rather be shut up in the craziest ward of the maddest 
madhouse in England than to be at your mercy.” 

Claude gave her a strange, fierce look. 

“ How did you get in here ?” he asked. 

“T walked in and I shall walk out again. You 
will not be able to hiuder me, so do not try,” said 
Audrey, coolly, reading his thouzhts, “ Besides, do 
you imagine I should have been idiot enough to come 
here without having taken sure steps to secure my 
own safety?” 

“You were always very daring,” muttered Claude, 
wishing he could reach the bell-rope knotted just be- 
yond his hand. 

“Yes,” said she, her black, deep eyes lighting, and 
her lips trembling a little. “Iwas not merely daring 
but reckless when I listened to your falsehoods and 
betrayed my own husband into your treacherous 
hands. I ought to show you no mercy.” 

Claude smiled derisively, repeating the word, 
“Mercy.” 

Audrey lifted her little hand, looking sternly at the 
sick man, and motioning with her forefinger. 

“You think I am tov little and weak to harm you, 
do you not?” shesaid. “ You think youare rich and 
powerful, that you have succeeded in all your wicked 
schemes, that no power can thrust you down from 
the high position you have secured by your crimes. 
Yet I can do it, Mr. Revere, and that is what I mean 
by the mercy you sneer at.” 

Claude smiled again. 

“It is rather too much to believe, is it not?” he 
said, provokingly ; “ you don’t expect me to believe 
it, do you ?” 

Audrey flushed. 

“No, I don’t—I onght not to expect it,” she said, 
slowly. “It does seem incredible, I can scarcely 
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[THE WILL AND THE WAY.] 


realise sometimes myself,’’ she went on, in a thought- 
ful way, “that my efforts to discover your most 


wicked secrets, to obtain proof of your crimes have- 


been so prospered. It is true I don’t expect you to 
believe me, but still I tell you. I hold you and Ma- 
dame Revere right in my hand—so.” 

She slowly and significantly shut her childish- 
looking hand as she spoke—such a frail little hand it 
looked. 

Claude continued to smile as he looked at it. 
Audrey’s words had failed to impress him in the 
least. He did not believe, indeod, that beyond the 
conversation she had overheard that night in the 
study she had the least clue to any knowledge that 
could harm him, and whatever she might have learned 
then he believed he could persuade her out of in time. 
Had he not still the same tongue with which he had 
lied to her about Sir Angus? The same craft with 
which he had proved the guilt of as innocent and 
loyal a soul as ever loved woman? It only needed 
to get this daring, bright, and spirited creature in his 
power, then : 

He rejoiced at every moment that she lingered by 
his side, because it increased the chances of some one 
coming in and by force preventing her departure from 
the house. Her presence there was a puzzle to him. 
She stood so screened by the curtain that he could 
see only her face, and he did not know that she was 
dressed in boy's clothes. Hence his wonder that she 
had been able to get to his apartments without being 
discovered by madame or Felice, or some of the ser- 
vants. 

Where were they all? Where could Peters be? 
He showed no anxiety, however, for fear of startling 
his visitor and losing her after all. 

Audrey saw that he did not believe in her ability 
to prove his guilt. She guessed what his thoughts 
were, and her face paled a little as she thought of the 
possibility of falling into his power. She began to 
see that she had come on a fruitless errand, and ven- 
tured needlessly among dangers that it might be 
rather difficult to escape from. Still she would not 
go without saying what she had come for. She leaned 
towards the sick man, looking at him earnestly, 
anxiously. 

“You will believe that I have told you the trnth 
when it is too late,” she said. ‘I came here to offer 
you the chance of doing what is right without being 
compelled. I can prove Sir Angus’s innocence with- 
out your help. I can put him in the place you now 
occupy, the position that is his right. He is as sure 
of coming to his own as the sun js of rising to- 
morrow. You and madame areas eure of retribution, 
unless you anticipate justice, and yield while there is 
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time. Resign everything now, and you shall be per- 

mitted to retire with Madame Revere to some foreign. 
land on the income that was yours before you dreamed 

of usurping the rights of another.” 

Claude laughed outright. 

He could not help it, at the idea of surrendering 
all for which he had done such desperate deeds, his 
immense income, his lofty, titled position, and for the 
threats of a mere girl. 

“ My lady,” he said, “ there has been a rumour that 
you were ina French maison de santé, and really 
you talk as though you had just come from such a 

lace.” 
y Audrey never moved her eyes from his face. 

“ You will not believe me, then,” she said; “you. 
refuse to accept the chance I offer you now for the last 
time. You compel me to push matters to the last ex- 
tremity. You will go down to a lower depth than 
any you dream of. Be warned; but I see you will 
not. Farewell, then. It was only my weak, soft 
woman’s heart which would have spared you what. 
you deserve.” 

She turned to go. 

Claude cast anxious glances at the door. Would. 
nobody come? Was everybody dead aud buried? If 
he could only detain Audrey a little longer. 

“ Lady Saville——” he began. 

Audrey stopped. 

But at that moment Peters opened the door, and the 
disguised doctor’s boy, cramming his cap down upon 
his curls, advanced to meet him. 

“A precious while you’ve been,” Audrey said, in 
protended displeasure, then tho false Lord Neville 
screamed at the top of his voice, “Stop her!” 

“ His lordship is delirious ; I am going to tell my 
master,” Audrey said, coolly, in Péters’s ear. “Tho 
powders don’t work right.” 

Peters, of course, gave no heed after that to his 
lordship’s passionate and frenzied commands to step. 
her, thinkiug him only raving with fever. 

When Claude, in wild wrath, tried to reach the bell 
at last and ring for some one else, Peters coolly with- 
held him by force till he dropped upon the pillow 
from sheer exhaustion, and lay panting and foaming, 
with impotent rage. 

Boldly pursuing her way, and telling each one she 
met the same she had told Peters, Audrey, secure in. 
her boy's dress, approached the outer door, 

Three or four footmen were lounging near the 
door, and suddenly they rose, and looked excitedly 
beyond her, then stupidly at her. 

Audrey glanced over her shoulder, There was 
Felice, making signs to the men ta stop her, 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


——_»a—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
There's ro art 
To find the mind's construction in the face. 
Macbeth.. 

Mr. Jasper BiounT received Mr. James Grey 
with extreme politeness, 

He apologised in fecling language for Mr. Grey’s 
disappointment in seeing a sun-dried old man instead 
of his pretty Mrs. Alice. 

He sympathised with Mr. Grey on the distressing 
interruption of the ceremony yesterday, and acknow- 
ledged the unfortunate superstitious prejudices of 
his brother's widow. He frankly pa to Mr. Grey 
that bis brother had made a mistake in exacting such 
a promise from his wife as he had exacted. 

Then he thanked Mr. Grey with all his heart for 
the extraordinary generosity which he had displayed 
towards Mrs. Gregory Blount. 

“For it is extraordinary, my dear sir, and quite 
unprecedented,” he remarked ; “ when we consider 
that she hasn’t a sixpence, and is neither very young 
nor very handsome.” 

Mr. Grey begged to be alfowed to differ slightly 
with Mr. Jasper Blount. Mrs. Blount was @ most 
charming person. 

“So be it, sir. But we can’t beat common sense 
into a superstitious woman’s head, be she ever so 
charming,” continued he; “and as she has got into 
such a muddle about that death-bed promise I think 
the only way by which we can overcome her super- 
natural terrors is to trace them all to natural causes. 
Eh, Mr. Grey ?” 

Mr, Grey bowed. 

“To commence with the first ghostly incident 
connected with the business, then, Mr. Grey. She 
speaks of a spirit having been present while she was 
making the promise tv her husband. To simplify 
matters we'll call that spirit a housebreaker. Now, 
sir, you saw the housebreaker’s footprints in the 
passage. You found all the doors unlocked, while 
the keys were still under Gregory’s pillow ; it stands 
to reason that you investigated this extraordinary 
incident, and did not let it rest until you were satis- 
fied in your own mind how the housebreaker got 
reo and what the housebreaker tuok away with 

im 

Mr. Grey shook his head slowly. 

“I did investigate the matter, sir,’’ he answered, 
thoughtfully; “but, beyond the "fact of an intruder 
being there having been established, I have been able 
to discover nothing. Nothiug was ‘taken—indeed, I 
feur there was uothing to take.” 
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[KATE FITZROY INTRODUCES HERSELF. ] 


Jasper Blount bit his nails busily. 

“What sort of footprints were they ?” he asked, 
sourly. ‘‘Surely you could convince Alice by them 
whether it was-man or spirit who paid her a mid- 
night visit. Spirits I suppose would scratch along 
on their wings; a fiend’s feet are not unlike a don- 
key’s.” 

r. Grey looked bored. 

“ The footprints might have been those of a small 
masculine or a large female boot. I in vain tried 
to determine which. I supposed it quite possible 
they were the footsteps of Mrs. Blount herself, who 
might not have remembered going out to the door, 
and yet have done so.’ 

“ And never come back,” mocked the old gentle- 
man; “as there were no return footprints.” 

“True,” said Mr. Grey, but advanced no other 
theory. 

“Very unsatisfactorily disposed of!” said Mr. 
Jasper; “and until some better explanation than 
that can be found to put Alice’s idiotic notions to 
rout, we needn’t hope to shake her out of her subse- 
quent folly. We'll abandon the unprofitable question 
for the present, sir, and pass on to something more 
important. I want to understand my sister-in-law’s 
affairs; she assures me you know all about them. 
Who made Gregory's will ?” 

“ Hugh Carrol, Conroy Street,” answered Mr. Grey. 

“ And the executors ?” 

“ Mrs. Blount herself, I believe.” 

Blount grinned derisively. 

“T see,” he muttered to himself; 
easiest to hoodwink. Poor soul!” 

Then addressing Mr. Grey, with great amazement 
in his manner: 

“ Then your senior partner, Keating, had nothing 
to do with the will? Why, I thought that the busi- 
ness which my brother had to transact with Mr. 
Keating related to the will? What then, may [ ask, 
was the nature of that business?” 

Mr. Grey looked up with a slight and scornful 
smile ; his calm, piercing eyes scanned his interlo- 
cutor’s face significantly. 

“Tam sorry that Mr. Jasper Blount should have 
asked me that question,” said he. “Tt is especially 
hard for me to make myself understood without being 
offensive to Mr. Gregory Blount's brother.” 

“I understand,” responded Jasper, drily; “but 
don’t be uneasy on that score. I knew my brother’s 
nature thoroughly, and don't stand in any danger of 
tone anythiug about him that could astonish 
me 


“she was the 


Mr. Grey rose and shut the door gently. 
“You bave a right to all your dead brother's 
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secrets of business,” said he, returning to his seat; 
“and this one shall not be withheld from you, 
though from obvious reasons, as you will see, L 
concealed it from his widow. When Mr. Keating 
was on his death-bed he sent for me and gave me the 
books, and all due instructions, that I might carry on 
the business after he wasgone. Among other things 
he told me that the old money-broker, Gregory 
Blount, wished to insure the life of his wife for one 
thousand pounds, and had been to him, as he was a 
director in the —— Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Keating told me that he had since made inquiries 

about Mr. Blount, and had found him to be 2 most ec- 
centric old man, who almost starved himself and his 
wife from penuriousness. He instructed me to ac- 
quaint the company with the particulars, as it looked 
suspicious for an old man of seventy to insure the 
life of a wife who was only twenty-nine, hoping to 
enjoy the money before his own death, It is painful 
for me thus to unveil so monstrous a proceeding, but 
I trust you will now understand my reasons for leav- 
ing it unexplained to my betrothed wife.” 

Jasper Blount listened with a reddened brow. The 
principal trait in his brother’s character was avarice, 
and this tale exemplified it fiendishly. 

“ 1’m ashamed of my brother!” he cried, clenching 
his fist ; “and were he only back to life again, I'd 
let him know it! But he’s dead, and, Mr. Grey, rm 
much obliged to you for hiding such a shameful 
story.” 

Mr. Grey bowed, declaring himself gratified by 
Mr. Blouat’s words, and begging him to dismiss the 
unpleasant subject from his mind, as Mr. Blount’s 
death had stopped the proceedings at the point where 
Mr. Keating had given him his instructions. 

Mr. Jasper Blount allowed the stream of Mr. Grey's 
courtesies to flow over him in dispirited silence. 

His pith was gone. He had no more interest in 
prolonging an interview in which he had been at 
every point worsted. 

With an assurance that he would do all in his 
power to induce Mrs, Blount to grant Mr. Grey an 
interview to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, he 
suffered Mr. Grey to depart as he came, with head 
erect, and a cool, superior smile on his face. 

That same evening, at the same hour as at the 
previous evening, the unknown lady came in her 
close cab and entreated afew private words with Mrs. 
Blount. 

Jasper was at Schofield; Mrs. Blount was sitting 
up; Rachel was urgent. 

“Do let her come in, missis,” pleaded the maid. 
“ Mebbe it’s the persing as stopped your wedding, 
I'd see her and ask the reason whiy.” 
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“No, no!” cried Mrs. Blount. “If it’s she, I’m 
afraid to meet her, and if it’s a friend of Mr. Grey’s, 
I'm afraid to meet her. I can’t see her! Send her 
away! Leave mealone, Rachel—do!” moaned Mrs. 
Blount, getting hysterical. 

So once more Rachel was forced to send the lady 
away, who went, declaring smilingly that she should 
yet overcome the malign influence of some fiend not 
named, 

The next morning Jasper rapped briskly at his 
sister-in-law’s door, and begged her, if she wasn’t up, 
to get up and be well if she could. 

Mrs. Blount meekly obeyed, crawled downstairs, 
and sank into her chair at the head of the breakfagt- 
table. 

Mr. Jasper wore a resolute grin on his dry litéle 
face, and immediately cleared his throat for business. 

* Alice,” grunted he, “ it’s now or never with you. 
If you don’t make up your mind what you're going 
to do this morning I'll give you over to your own 
dazed devices, and take myself off to live with my 
eon.” 

The widow sighed profoundly. 

** Heaven knows how I’m to live here then!” said) 
she, looking sadly about her. “But what’s theuse 
oftalking toaman? They’re all cruel alike!” amd 
she began to wipe her eyes. 

“T was in Schofield all yesterday afternoon,” quoth 
he, after a decorous silence. 

She murmured nothing in particular, towshew: that 
she was dutifully attending. 

“I made Mr. Grey my stuy,” proseeded: Mr. 
Jasper, getting eager. “I sifted his,past history, his 
character, his connections, his prespecta,aud Pve.got 
shi arp ey es—nothing can a Awd: the result 
is”—getting briskly excited,, aud fixing: his. bead- 
bright eyes imperiously onAillice-—“ the vegult.im that 
I believe in Mr, Grey.” 

Mrs. Blount bse with pleasure, aud’ hex tongue 
whispered something: like-the letter s. 

“Yes, of course’ I do!” cried. her brother-in-law ; 
“and, in consequence of my belief,, I’m resolved not 
to allow you to make an idiot of him. You're to 
marry him. Not a word!”—~Alice had, madeone of 
her despairing gestures—* You've: nothing to say 
that I haven’t heard you say before. You ean’t live 
here by yourself, and 1’m not going to live here with 
you; you'll marry James Grey, and none of your 
nonsense. I’ve said it, and you know by this time 
that whatever I say must be done. So when he 
comes to-day, you must say you’re ready to go to 
church with him before twelve o'clock.” 

Mrs. Blount gave a little scream. and said, “No!” 

Jasper expounded the law to her. 

She subsided into tears. He advanced to the penal- 
ties. She whimpered a compromise, 

He curtailed it of the first syllable, and squeezed 
it into a promise. 

After an hour’s pitched battle, Mrs. Blount ran up 
to her room conquered and crying, calling herself 
hard names, and, abusing her fearful brother-in-law, 
dosed herself with a composing draught to be in 
readiness for Mr. Grey’s visit. 

Thus Mr. Jasper Blount had united his force with 
Mr. Grey’s force, and between them the day seemed all 
but won. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely anda fearful thing. Byron. 

Mr. Grey had promised to come to Grimward 
punctually at ten in the morning. 

At half-past nine, then, Mr. Jasper Blount thought 
it his duty to take himself out of the way of the 
turtle-doves, and went to walk in the sterile patch 
of ground under the rear wall of Grimward. 

When he heard the ring of the door bell, and, 
looking at his watch, found that it still wanted twenty 
= to the specified hour he chuckled consider- 
a 

“The man's in thorough earnest ; he’s fond of my 
wishy-washy sister-in-law—what a soit he must be !’ 

Meantime this is what took place with Alice 
Blount. 

Attired in her best gown, she sat in, the parlour 
waiting for Mr. Grey to enter. Instead of Mr. Grey, 
Rachel Craine entered in exc itement. 

“Mum, the lady agin, coaxin’ to see you as purty 
as anythink. Do let. her in, and hear wot, she have 
got to say.’ 

The widow hesitated. 

Divided between fear and curiosity, for a minute or 
two the balance oscillated mid air. 

What might the lady have to say? Perhaps some- 
thing horrible; perhaps something, pleasant. ‘I'he 


weakness of superstition gave way to the weakness 
of curiosity. 


Mrs. Blount said, hastily : 
“ Bring herin, Rachel. “4 
Rachel obeyed. 


lour, shut the door in Rachel’s face, and advanced to 
the middle of the floor. 

She was tall and straight and stately. She was 
muffled in a black waterproof cloak, and her face was 
concealed by a gray silk veil, which was thickly 
folded over it. She wore a jaunty hat with a bird 
of paradise on the front and a mighty plume of 
heron’s feathers sweeping over her towering chiguon. 

She performed a —~ with awe-inspiring grace, 
and spoke: 

ae! am, I suppose, in the presence of Mrs. Blount ?” 

“ Yes,” stammered the widow. 

The lady briskly unbuttoned her cloak from throat 
to feet, tossing it on the sofa; briskly unwound her 
veil, and unfastened her jaunty hat, and flung them 
after the cloak. 

A gorgeous creature stood before Mrs. Blount, re- 
turning her astonished stare with insolent com- 
placency. 

Whai’s the use of saying that her dress was of 
nasturtium-coloured silk, flounced, frilled, bowed, and 
bedizened with bronze velvet ? 

That is only a mantua-maker’s description, and 
\doesn’t givethe faintest conception of the brilliancy, 
the sumptuousness, the dazzling delightfulness of 
this rich being. 

Her hauds.were gloved so wy ag that they looked 
(like the hands of a Venus in pale bronze; her 
Plexura boots were so high inthe heels that her 
towering torsade. almost touched the ceiling; she 
pairily .ewang the flame-colonved parasol, called 
cr Watteau” in the tips of her, fingers; and with. 
every motion an intoxicating perfume exhaled ranifitee 
‘her clothing; a stream of fire ran down her goldem 
chain ; two flames glowed from her ears ; a little fire 
burned at her throat; she 
smelled so sweet that Alice: 
looking at a creature,of, different worl 


the soaring obigpes curtailed their luxuriance. 

Noewonder if timid Alice Blount sat 
open-mouthed before her visitor, and hadn’t a word 
to say. 

“ Here I am, Mistress Gregory Blount ; now, what 
d’ye think of me?” demanded the stranger, in accents 
of unmistakable anger. “ Look at me well, ma’am, and 
be honest about it.” 

Alice Blount did look till her eyes seemed about to 
start from their sockets. 

“T—I—see you,” she stuttered, nervously 5 “ pr— 
p-r-ay sit down. You—you frighten me.’ 

“Ha! ha! yes, I suppose I do,” cried the other, 
her eyes sparkling wickedly, “and I’m going to 
frighten you more. Who d’ye think I am, mistress ?” 

The disdainful inflection she put upon the word 
“ mistress ” is altogether unprintable. 

‘I’m s—sure I d—don’t know,” quoth Alice Blount, 
with chattering teeth, 

“1m your rival,” exclaimed the person, bending 
down to stare impudently at the widow, “and my 
name is Kate Fitzroy, widow of the late Major Fitz- 
roy, of Her Majesty’s Regulars. I come from Tralee, 
County Kerry ; and my family is an off-shoot of the 
Earl of Desmond’s. I’ve gota little fortune of my 
own, ma’am, and admirers by the dozen. I’m twenty- 
four years old, ma’am, Look at you! Whoare you? 
What are you? Who was your husband?. What 
have you got? How old are you? Where’s your 
good looks? Yon to dispute with me for a lover! 
Oh, dear, it’s rich !” 

The breathless eloquence with which she poured 
forth these words—the wrath, the jealousy, the con- 
tempt—almost struck Alice Blount dumb, and cer- 
tainly took away her breath. 

She sat holding on to the arms of her chair, and 
staring up in her visitor's face, the very picture of 
simplicity and terror. 

The violence of Kate Fitzroy’s emotions had 
blanched her roses ; her face looked pale and wrath- 
ful as she hung over the staring widow. 

Suddenly Alice Blount’s eyes widened and dar- 
kened; her bending neck seemed to straighten and 
grow rigid ; she uttered a lond cry. 

“I know you now!” she screamed, recoiling as if 
from a spectre. ‘* You are the woman who came to 
my wedding in the exact likeness of my wedding 
dress. Good Heavens, she has my own face!” 
Indeed, had any one been there to see it, the re- 
semblance between the two women would have struck 
one on the instant. 

In spite of the dim eyes and brown. hair of Alice 
Blount, and the jetty orbs and hair of Kate Fitzroy ; 
in spite of the faded prettiness of the one, and the 
blazing zenith of the other’s beauty, a subtle some- 
thing there was which linked the two in secret bonds 
indissoluble—which peered from face to face in sinis- 
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But the widow’s assertion seemed to put the cap- 
stone on Kate’s injuries. She drew herself up to 
her full height, fairly quivering with rage. 

“I have your face !” echoed she, shrilly, “ your 
lean, parchment-like, thirty-year-old face! Oh, listen 
to her! Look at her! Her face—oh, outrageous ! e 

The vermillion surged back to her hot cheeks, mis- 
chief sparkled in her eyés—chamelegn-like, she in a 
moment grew w le. 

“Do you deny that you were the woman that 
— my wedding?” asked Alice. Blount, obsti- 
nate 

we No I don’t. I am the woman who st eged ayoer 
wedding,” retorted Kate, panting. ‘And you 
the reason.” 

Alice Blount sprang out of her chair, and. retreated 
behind the table,,with a cry of genuine terror. 

“Go aw away, you wicked woman!” sho 
screamed. TI know what youare, and I be- 
lieve you use witeheraft !” 

“Yes,” sneered Kate, maliciously, “and if you 
scream like that Pll be um dumb. before 
you know it. Hold peur tongue, if yeu;please, till 
I’ve done with: you,..th you er like my 
parrot until senniaikansns” 

“ How came you to, wear my. ig¢dress?” de- 
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»very: ; dress all right and 

tight in its usual place, only wore that old- 
jechtened thing — I wanted to plague you by 
coming forward in bridal dress and standing between 
you and James Grey. Sure, thinks I, I have as much 
right to wear the bride's dress at James Grey’s wed- 
ding, as Widow:Blount has. If it happened ito be so 
like your old dress, ma’am,I can only suggest one 
explanation. Providence sontme in that guise as a 
warning to you, and I can tell you I wouldn’t like to 
be the one to despise the warning !” 
With inconceivable demureness the handsome 
Kate enunciated this pious speech, and chuckled at. 
its effect on simple Alice Blount. 
“Oh my goodness! I don’t know what I'm going 
to do!” gruaned she, wringing her hands. “I’ve 
promised Jasper that I'll marry Mr: Grey, and he’s 
coming at ten 0 ‘clock to see me; and I daren’t.say no 
again if I was to be killed for it. Ob dear! ‘dear! 
what shall I do?” 
“T'll tell you,” said Kate, briskly ; “ you'll send Mr. 
Grey about his business when he comes here this 
morning. Listen to what T’ll tell you, then marry him 
if you dare.” 
She twitched off one of her gloves, advanced to 
Mrs, Blount, and pointed to a splendid ruby ring upon 
her own hand. 
Bending close, she whispered something in Alice's 
ear. 
Her eyes shot forth wicked sparkles, a hard, de- 
fiant smile was on her lip, her pearly teeth ground 
viciously together as she spoke. 
A sudden passionate cry burst from Alice Blount. 
She shrank back from Kate Fitzroy with a look of 
horror and incredulity. 
“No, no, I don’t believe you!” she wailed. 
Kate Fitzroy stepped back with a laugh. 
“ Ask him, if you like,” said she, with a toss of the 
head. “Say I told you.” 
**I don’t believe it!” wailed Alice again. “ Al- 
though you are handsomer, and younger, and richer 
than i, he asked me to marry him. He never loved 







ae Kate Fitzroy glared at her would-be rival with 
furious disdain. 

Her splendid figure seemed to dilate with passion ; 
her bosom heaved tumultuously. 

** You poor-spirited, credulous tool !” she cried, in 
fierce, shrill accents ; “ do you dare to think James 
Grey would have married you for love? Didn’t ho 
tell me half an hour after you had left him at the 
altar that he loved sue, Kate Fitzroy, better than all 
the world, and meant to marry me as soon as you 
were dead? Didn't he tell me asecret that he never 
even told you—that he was marrying you so as to 
get hold of a fortune that you’d have some day, but 
that you didn’t know a word about? Didn't he tell 
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easy it was to deceive you? And you thinking, to 
get his love from me! Ob, you goose! you goose!” 

With jeers, fierce and bitter, with scornful point. 
ing finger, with blazing, bold gaze, the terrible 
woman shot these assertions of James Grey’s perfidy 
at poor, quailing, sickening Alice Blount, and con- 
cluded them just as James Grey’s ring sounded at 
the door. 

With a crushing obeisance to her foe she picked 
up her cloak, hat, and veil, and left the parlour just 
as Rachel went out of the house on her way to open 
the wicket. 

Mrs. Fitzroy quietly shut herself in the opposite 
vacant room until she heard Mr. Grey walk into the 
parlour, then she appeared in the lobby in time to 
intercept the flustered Rachel. 

“Tet me out now, my dear,” she said, blandly, 
“and yon shall have this to buy you a new dress.” 

She dropped the once-refused sovereign into 
Rachel’s hand, and the latter felt forced to lead her 
out. 

She saw her trip gaily away over the grass and 
disappear at the turn of the highway. 

m Bursting with curiosity, Rachel.went back to the 
ouse, 

Mr. Grey entered the parlour, prepared to.make a 
conquest for the last,time over Alice Blount’s imbecile 
terrors. He found Alice Blount intrenched, as it 
were, behind the table, her face flaming, her eyes 

. snapping fire. She looked up furiously at Mr. Grey, 
who seemed struck with amazement. 

“ How dare: you come here?” she muttered, her 
tones trembling with rage. “Go away with Kate 
Fitzroy—go, I say!” 

Mr. Grey’s countenance became distorted and pale 
in a moment. 

The large pupils of his eyes reddened, and seemed 
to swim in phosphorescent rings. His smooth brow 
became furrowed with “srocious wrinkles. ‘His pale 
moustache bristled as the short-upper lip curled con- 
vulsively, exposing his small, white teeth ina gnash- 
ing snarl. 

In a word, his countenance, usnally so impassive, 
displayed at that moment the animal ferocity of a 
malignant savage. 

Alice Blount screamed wildly. when this fell vision 
rose before her, and hid her eyes from it. 

Mr. Grey turned without a word and opened the 
parlour door. 

At the cowardly action all the woman’s admiration 
turned to contempt, all her gratitude to: bitterness, 
all her love to gall. 

She uncovered her eyes and looked after him deri- 
sively. 

“ You hypocrite!” cried she, in the extremity -of 
disdainful fury. “You thought to marry me for 
money, did you? Ab,ha! Ihave found you out in 
time to disappoint you. If Iam to have money you 
shall never bea farthing the better for it. There, 
contemptible Judas! Begone now.” 

This insult he bore, looking on herinsilence. But 
even.as he gazed his form seemed to enlarge, to grow 
taller, statelier, to gather to it a dark and sinister 
majesty. His furrowed brow cleared, his stormy eye 
calmed, his ferocious lips relaxed into a dread and 
deadly smile. 

By the power of his eye he cowed her into shud- 
dering silence; the coarser, shallower nature suc- 

cumbed before the finer and more profound. At last, 
with that fearful and superior majesty upon him, he 
deigned to break the ominous silence. 

“You have refused to become my wife,” said he, in 
a sharp, contemptuous, and cutting voice ; “and you 
suppose that you have thwarted,me. You suppose 
that you have the power to circumvent me. Madame, 
the hour will come when you, will curse yourself for 
the course you have taken to-day. In that hour you 
ba learn who is the victor, Alice Blount or James. 

rey.” 

With a bow of serene contempt he left the parlour. 

Thus the widow lost her lover, his gold, and car- 
riage and all. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Bripz or Lammermoor’s MARRIAGE Con- 
TRACT.—The marriage contract of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor hasquitelately been discovered at St.Mary’s 
Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk. It was evident. 
unknown to Sir Walter when he wrote the novel. 
Lord Selkirk is the representative of the family of 
Dunbar, of Baldoon, and has the family papers in his 
possession. It was in arranging these that acci- 
dentally he came upon this contract of marriage. 
The four signatures are—David Dunbar (the bride- 
groom), Janet Dalrymple Gia bride), James Dal- 
tymple (bride’s father), doon (bridegroom’s 
father). One of the witnesses, James Dalrymple, 
may have been the bride’s brother, who rode: behind 
her to the church, and whose dagger was said to 
have been used inthe murder. A fac-simile has been 

of the document. Judging from this, there is 








little tremor in the bride’s signature. Messrs. Black, 

we are glad to hear, are going to publish the fac- 

foils in their Centenary Edition of the Waverley 
ovels, 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Lady Juliette’s Secret,’ “ Grand Court,” §c., ¥c. 
— = 
CHAPTER XVI. 
When through the streaming streets of Paris 
Red-eyed massacre, o’er wearie 
Reel'd. heavily, intoxicate with blood, 
Didst thou not flercely laugh and bless the day ? 
S. T. Coleridge. 

THE summer sun rose on Paris hot and brilliant, 
and the shops were opened, and the swarms from 
the human hive came forth, as was their wont, to 
attend to their business, their pleasures, and their 

rofits; and in the breakfast salon of the Hétel 

es Foréts ladies and gentlemen chatted cheerfully 
over their rich coffee, their omelettes, their delicate 
rolls, and their beefsteaks. 

Mabel Carrington, having breakfasted, and being 
dressed in her pretty muslin, sat near the open 
window engaged in fancy work, and thinking of the 
spy. Presently there camea loud knock against the 
door of the po May Next moment the door opened, 
and two enormons, fierce-looking, bearded gendarmes 
entered the room, crying out : 

“Mademoiselle Mabel Carrington, anglaise in- 
stitutrice, gprested. on, charge of being a spy for the 

ssians'!” 

Mabel let her work fall to the ground, flushed 
brightly—then became deadly pale. 

* Ah, why did I come to France !’’ she said. 

murmur ran round the breakfast table, a mur- 
mur of pity and indignation. Almost at the same 
moment Monsieur Pavon entered the room, and, ap- 
proaching Mabel, bowed to her reverentially. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” said he, “but I am in 
@ position to state how this charge arose. It is but 
the excited fancy of a jealous lady. Voila, les 
femmes! What creatures women are!” And he 
snapped his fingers. “‘I will go with you, if you 
will permit me, before the juge d’instruction.” 

At this moment another door opened, and Ma- 
dame St. Pierre came rushing into the room, more 
excited than Mabel had ever seen her before. 

“ My child,” she said, “ do not be alarmed. Mon- 
sieur St. Pierre and myself will accompany you to 
the court.” 

Indeed it seemed that Mabel was quickly sur- 
rounded by a whole concourse of friends. ‘The En- 
glish visitors were enthusiastic in her defence. 

“ Let them attempt the least violence towards the 
young lady,” cried the Yorkshire squire, “ then see 
if all the English in Paris won’t be up in arms im- 


sos, 
Poor Payon stood looking somewhat dumb- 
founded among the assemblage. He did not un- 
derstand English, and was unable to comprehend 
what all the talking was about. But one thing he 
understood—that was, that his championship of 
Mabel was almost thrown away, since at least a 
dozen knights-errant among the Englishmen were 
ready to spring to arms in her defence—not to speak 
of the ladies. 

Mabel, in short, had to put on her hat, and then 
she departed in a voiture to the Palais de Justice, 
which was near to the Hétel des Foréts. She was 
accompanied by. Monsieur and Madame St. Pierre, 
the Yorkshire squire, the energetic single lady, who 
had returned from Switzerland and was now on her 
way to Italy, and there was a young gentleman on 
the box. 

The court was densely crowded. Mabel on ar- 
riving was separated from her friends. The two 
gendarmes who had arrested her, be it understood, 
had walked one on each side of the voiture, with their 
hands on the windows, which were down. A crowd 
had accompanied the slowly-moving carriage, but 
it being so full it was impossible for them to guess 
which among the occupants was the accused. Mabel, 
we repeat, was separated from her friends at the 
door of the court; but the two bearded gendarmes 
were especially kind to her. 

** Do not be terrified, ma petite dame,” said they 
to her. “You have nothing at all to be afraid of. 
O ciel! I have a girl of my own, a daughter of 
your age. I can feel for you then, pretty one. Le 
juge Winstruction will ask you a few questions; you 
can answer him, and you will go off again in your 
carriage with your friends.” 

Mabel was hurried along a narrow passage be- 
tween two dead walls ; then a door was opened, and 
she shrank back when she saw the dense crowd, the 
barristers in their black-silk caps, the tiers behind 
tiers of human heads, people on tiptoe, people 
with opera glasses to their eyes. 

Close about the witness-box and the dock were 

thered her own friends, and amongst them Payon. 

here was Madame St. Pierre, and little monsieur 





—his face red, his eyes moist with excitement. But 
who was in the witness box? A tall woman in a 
white muslin dress, with a large black-lace shawl 
thrown over it, a hat of black lace with a white 
feather on her head, while large ear-rings of ruby 
or garnet dangled from her ears. A bouquet of 
crimson and white roses was fastened in her band. 
Her jetty hair hung in thick plaits on her shoulders, 
A woman rather imposing than graceful was the 
Countess de Castrucchio. Her great eyes flashed 
hatred upon Mabel as the young English girl was 
brought forward and placed in the dock ; but a mur- 
mur of admiration rose from the whole assemblage 
when the beautiful face of Mabel was seen, and Ma- 


| dame de Castrucchio felt she could have annihilated 


the whole court. The juge d’instruction, a small 
a with a clever face, addressed Mabel blandly, 
us: 

“You are called Miss Mabel Carrington ?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” returned Mabel, in a clear, 
gentle voice. 

‘You are eighteen years old ?” 

“Yes, monsieur,’’ answered Mabel again. 

“You have come to France for the purpose of 
earning your livelihood by instructing French chil- 
dren in your native language. You have obtained 
a situation in the noble family of De la Ronceville, 
near St. Cloud ?” 

Again Mabel answered in the affirmative. 

. The juge d’instruction consulted the open book, 
in which certain statements were written down. He 
now glanced at Mabel interrogatively as he said : 

“But you do not confine yourself to St. Cloud— 
you are often in Paris ?” 

“* At tho house of my friend, Madame St. Pierre. 
Yes,” replied Mabel. 

“She keeps a boarding-house does Madame St. 
Pierre ?” said the judge, consulting his book. 

Once more Mabel answered “ Yes.” 

“You meet with a great many persons of all 
nations at this house, which is called, the Hotel des 
Foréts. Have you ever met there a young man call- 
ing himself Henri Beauville ?” 

““T have never met such a 


Hotel des Foréts,””. respond lia dieaaal 
4 ponded 


abel. 


“Have you met with such a young man any- 
where P?”’ 
pom Yes, at St. Clound—at the Chateau de la Ronce- 
) 


Mabel then admitted, in answers to questions 
from the judge, the extent of her acquaintance with 
the supposed Prussian spy. She repeated much of 
his conversation, for there was really nothing in it 
which did not exonerate him from the cruel sus- 
picion which had arisen regarding him. 

The judge took note of all that she said, then 
presently she was told that she might sit down. 

Madame de Castrucchio was next examined as a 
witness. Her words were like arrows barbed with 
poison. 

“Ah!” she said. “It is a brother or a cousin, 
this Beauville. DoInot know? Cannot Jacques 
at the Hétel des Foréts bear me witness? Did he 
not hear the English girl tell Madame St. Pierre— 
tell her while veoping bitter tears—that she had 
seen her friend, bleeding and a prisoner, in the 
Champs Elysées? a friend who had come to see her 
at La Ronceville the night before—her friend who 
was a Prussian, and was to have been paid such a 
fine sum of money, which he was to have shared 
with her?” 

Madame de Castrucchio began now to tell untruths. 
Her eyes blazed, and a bright spot came into each 
of hercheeks. She looked handsome in her fury 
and excitement, but she was evidently a very pre- 
judiced witness, and that everybody could sce. 

The next person called up was Jacques of the 
long ears. Amid much stuttering and stammering 
he recapitulated a portion of what Madame de Cas- 
trucchio had said; but soon he began to contradict 
the statements of that lady—finally he contradicted 
himself. In fine, he was dismissed hem the witness- 
box in disgrace. 

Then came forward, voluntarily and by permis- 
sion, Madame St. Pierre, Monsieur St. Pierre, and 
lastly the stately Madame Maisonette herself. This 
worthy woman came forward voluntarily to excul- 
pate Mabel Carrington from the charge of being a 
spy, for Madame Maisonette knew this was not the 
case. She knew that Madame de la Ronceville would 
be annoyed on her return from Etretat to find her 
children’s governess apprehended and no longer 
available as an instructress. 

It came to pass, then, that Mabel was set at 
liberty amidst the clamorous plaudits of the as- 
sembled court, while Madame de (Jastrucchio re- 
coived a reprimand for her over-zeal, and, indeed, 
she might ae thought herself very fortunate that 
she was not arraigned as a false witness. Jacques 
was even more severely taken to task, then Mabel’s 
polite friends the gendarmes made way for h:r, and 
conducted her quite ostentatiously to a side door, 
where she was met by Monsieur and Madame St. 
Pierre, and she returned to the Hétel des Foréts ac- 
companied by all her triumphant friends. There 
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much hand-shaking and cheerful congratulation 
awaited her, and certainly the poor child was glad 
that she had escaped imprisonment and suspicion, 
for those were dark and perilous times for France. 
But she was terrified when she reflected that she had 
so fearful an enemy in the Italianwoman. Women 

indeed, seemed to be the most pitiless foes of Mabel 
Carrington. 

Here was the Italian, absolutely thirsting for her 
blood. The wife of De Fourmentelle was no less 
rancorous. She had narrowly escaped from the 
poniard of Marie the maniac ; and, lastly, Madame 
Maisonette, though incapable of. taking her life, 
or casting her into prison, was still anxious to de- 

rive her of the love of Gustave de l’'Orme, and was 

esirous to do anything within conventional bounds 
which would prevent her from achieving success in 
life and domestic happiness. 

All this while neither word nor sign came from 
Gustave de l’'Orme, nor from his parents in the 
south. 

Two or three days passed away wearily enough at 
the Hétel des Foréts. News came in from the daily 
papers of disaster following disasters. English 
visitors—especially the female portion of them— 
began packing up their things and making prepara- 
tions for departure, 

The good St. Pierres looked gloomy. Trade and 
business prospects were now very sombre indeed in 


aris. 

Mabel felt a delicacy in intruding longer on her 
good friends, the St. Pierres. They wished her to 
remain, but she announced her intention of return- 
ing the next day to La Ronceville. It was evening 
when she told Madame St. Pierre this, and it was in 
madame’s own room. 

At this moment Monsieur St. Pierre entered the 
room and threw the Figaro paper on the table. 

“That poor garcon, Beauville,” said he ; “he has 
been condemned. He will be shot to-morrow in the 
court of the Ecole Militaire.” 

“It is what I expected,’’ said Madame St. Pierre, 
gloomily. 

But Mabel’s overwrought feelings found vent in 
a flood of tears. 

Jacques of the long ears had been dismissed for 
his eavesdropping, though probably well rewarded 
by Madame de Cosionediie. and it was another ser- 
vant who now knocked at the door and announced 
Madame Maisonette. 

“A woman whom I will not see,” cried Madame 
St. Pierre ; ‘‘a woman who has acted the part of a 
cruel and murderous police spy. Show her into the 
dining salon, Paul,’’ said she tothe man, “ Miss 
Carrington will come to her presently.” 

Mabel Carrington accordingly, her eyes red with 
weeping, went into the dining salon, and there she 
was confronted by Madame Maisonette. 

That honourable woman wore black. There was 
less care than usual manifested in the arrangemont 
of her dress. She was indeed somewhat dusty of 
aspect, and her face looked haggard and lined ; yt, 
at the same time, her eyes sparkled with a vindic- 
tive triumph. 

“We have had an exciting day, mon enfant,” said 
she. “ But the desired result has been obtained, 
and to-morrow the infamous Prussian spy will be 
shot down in the presence of our troops.” 

Mabel put her hands to her ears, and cried aloud : 

“Oh, Madame Maisonette, you wi!l have his blood 
upon your conscience!” 

“T have done a deed,” returned the housekeeper, 
with a grim smile, “ for which all France will thank 
me. J have not eaten food all day; I have not 
changed my clothes, or lain down to sleep since yes- 
terday morning. Iam worn out; but I would do 
twice as much in the service of my country, my 
bleeding country, my hapless country. Have you 
heard that MacMahon has lost seven thousand pri- 
soners and twenty guns, and that our troops have 
retired on Sedan? Your friend is probably a pri- 
soner in Germany. Who knows but that they may 
shoot him down to-morrow as they are here going 
to shoot this atrocious Prussian spy Beauville ?”’ 

Mabel now burst into convulsive weeping. 

“ All this is more than I can bear,” she exclaimed, 
hysterically. 

Madame Maisonette looked at her and smiled 
grimly. 

“You are great cowards, you English, made- 
moiselle,”’ she said. ‘‘I speak of your women, for 
Isuppose your men are brave, but the sound of 
powder and shot, and the sight of blood make you 
weep; whereas we, if we have an enemy, we rejoice 
in seeing the last of him. We send him post-haste 
out of the world, so that he can no longer do us any 
mischief.” 

“This poor young man,” said Mabel, “ is ita truth 
beyond a doubt that he is a Prussianspy? Does 
— de la Ronceville deny all knowledge of 

im 

“ The countess has left Etretit on a journey of 
pleasure,” answered Madame Maisonette “it is 
not known when she will return.” 

“Good Heaven!” ericd Mabel. “ She could, per- 





haps, have exonerated this young man, and spared 
his life.” 

“‘ She is too late now,” said Madame Maisonet 
with another of her grim smiles. ‘‘ Nothing coul 
save him, not even if he were a prince of the blood 
royal of Prussia—not even if he were a French pa- 
triot instead of a Prussian spy.” 

The triumph in the tone of Madame Maisonette 
sounded fiendish in the ears of Mabel. 

**T have come, mademoiselle, to tell you,” said 
the housekeeper, ‘‘ that I think it is as well that you 
should return to La Ronceville to-morrow. We have 
not yet heard from the countess. We expect her 
home at the end of the weck, and it would be better 
that you should be there, ready to resume your 
duties.” 

“T quite think so,” replied Mabel, “ I am anxious 
to leave this city of Paris, which has become so 
dreadful to me; and, although Monsieur and Madame 
St. Pierre are very kind, I don’t like intruding any 
longer, for their house is fast thinning of visitors, 
and their expenses are very heavy.” 

“In that case,” said Madame Maisonette, “ you 
had better return with me early to-morrow morning. 
We will not go by the railway. I am staying wit 
some friends who are very well off. They Foes a 
little carriage, and they are going to drive me to La 
Ronceville early in the morning. It is as well while 
you have such spiteful enemies about that you 
should not travel alone. If I call you at seven 
o’clock will you be ready ?” 

“ Yes,’”’ said Mabel, and in this manner it was 
arranged. 

The next morning was bright andfresh. At seven 
Mabel stood ready dressed, and with her little bag 
packed awaited in the salon the arrival of Madame 
Maisonette. 

Presently she saw the little basket phaeton draw 
up in the sunny street. It was driven by an old 
gentleman. Madame Maisonette sat by his side. In 
the back seat was a hook-nosel, dark-eyed, excited- 
looking woman, of middle age, whose cheeks were 
flushed almost to the scarlet colour of the shawl she 
wore ; and whose bonnet, heavily loaded with arti- 
ficial flowers, somewhat dusty and frowsy of aspect, 
was constructed on principles quite contrary to the 
correct canons of French taste. 

When Frenchwomen give themselves up to poli- 
tics they sometimes, strange to say, forget to sacri- 
fice at the shrine of the Graces. Indeed, it may 
almost be said that where a Frenchwoman does not 
devote herself to her toilette it will be found in nine 
cases out of ten that she is occupied with what she 
calls patriotism. 

By the side of this woman Mabel took her seat, 
and her little travelling-bag was placed at the bot- 
tom of the carriage. 

Was the scarlet woman, then, going to La Ronce- 
ville? Thus Mabel wondered within herself, when 
the driver flecked his whip in the air, and the brisk- 
looking gray horse began to trot gaily along the 
sunny streets. But soon Mabel found that they 
were not journeying towards St. Cloud. ‘Then she 
conjectured that the old gentleman and the scarlet- 
shawled woman must have somewhere to call. She 
asked no questions ; but soon she became aware that 
they were approaching the Ecole Militaire, and a 
horrible thought struck her. 

““ Why—why,” she said, “where are we driving 
to ?” 

‘“* Yes, that is just it,” cried the woman of the 
scarlet shawl. “We are going to scea sight that 
none of us will ever forget.” . 

As she spoke, the little basket chaise drew up in 
front of the heavy entrance gate of the courtyard. 
Mabel, pale as ashes, and trembling from head to 
foot, clutched convulsively the stout shoulder co- 
vered with the red shawl. 

‘“* Madame, allow me to descend,” she said. 

* Not so,”’ cried the lady. ‘“‘ You see, ma chére, 
you are mixed up in this affair, and if you shrink 
now suspicions against you may again arise. No— 
Madame Maisonette will not allow you to descend.” 

Mabel passed through the next ten minutes like 
oneinadream., The events that followed always 
stood out in her memory as the phantasmagoria of 
a hideous nightmare. 

A wide arena of courtyard, a vast, many-windowed 
paar 4 aregiment of soldiers—ten of whom in ad- 
vance formed the firing party—drawn up to the 
right, a few civilians in plain clothes scattered here 
and there, a boy holding the head of the gray horse 
as a precaution should he presently prove restive ; 
then a dozen soldiers walking in single file, emerging 
from the building, and in the midst of thema young 
man in white shirt-sleeves and a gay-coloured 
waistcoat—a tall, erect young man, whose long, 
mg hair was gently stirred by the morning breeze. 

is hands were fastened together with iron gaunt- 
lets, but he walked steadily. He held his head aloft. 
The sun illuminated it with a halo almost like glory ; 
his face was exalted, there was a smile upon the 
moustached lip; the blue eyes looked boldly but not 
fiercely towards the levelled muskets, which were 
prepared to take suzh deadly aim. 





Mabel hoped and prayed that he might not per- 
ceive the httle party in the basket phaeton—the 
two excited Frenchwomen, one of whom had brought 
him to his death, and she—Mabel—whom he possi- 
bly might confound with his enemies, since she was 
in their society. 

Presently, however, his eyes lighted on the basket 

haeton, upon Madame Maisonette, and u 

abel. He had not been especially pale before, but 
now he became white, and Mabel, at the risk of 
being considered either as a friend or enemy to the 
unhappy youth, made a gesture expressive of 
prayer. She first pointed upwards, then clasped 
her hands together, and bowed her head meekly. 
She dared not look again, and presently she heard 
the clear voice, at once plaintive, sweet, and manly, 
of Henri Beauville, exclaiming : 

“Do not bind my eyes. I amnot afraid of death, 
and I die forgiving all men, as I hope to be forgiven. 
I am no spy.” 

Mabel’s eyes were covered with her hands. She 
heard an officer speak, give the word of command to 
fire, then through the clear morning air reverberated 
the thunder of the loaded muskets. For a moment 
the sound was deafening. Then came a horrible 
smell of powder. Did she mistake, or were there 
not a few faint huzzas audible? Certainly the 
women her companions were excited and cheerful 
enough. 

* Look, look!’”’ said she of the red shawl. 

And she dragged Mabel’s hands away from her 
eyes. Then Mabellooked, against her will. Where 
Beauville had stood just now, in the beauty and 
strength of his manhood, lay a still form. The front 
of the white shirt was deeply stained with blood, 
welling up from a heart that was surely a braveand 
noble one, and a face was turned towards the sum- 
mer sky on which the last enemy had placed his 
ghastly stamp. For him time was now no more; 
neither wars nor rumours of wars would reach him 
in the land where all things are forgotten, and no 
battle ery of French or Prussian, Saxon, Spaniard, 
or Briton would ever rouse him, though the whole 
face of Europe should be ploughed up by the red ar- 
tillery of undreamt-of conflicts. No battle call shall 
rouse him, until that last trumpet shall sound 
when the great multitude whom no man can num- 
ber shall be wakened up from their last slecp, when 
all wrongs shall be righted and the last enemy him- 
self shall be destroyed ! 

Mabel Carrington neither fainted nor wopt. The 
basket phaeton was drawn out of the courtyard, 
and soon it was rolling along the road to La Ron- 
ceville. 

* * - * * 

Mabel fell into a low fever, and was very ill for 
a few days at La Ronceville. Madame Maisonette 
did not attend upon the beautiful girl herself, but, 
to do her justice, she saw that she was not nog- 
lected. She was waited upon by Nannette, a lively 
little French bonne; and a doctor was called in, a 
Monsieur Flourens, a gentlemanly old man, skilled 
in his profession, of mild manners and wide intel- 
lect. He prescribed cooling draughts, quiet, and 
that Ma’ was to be kept from all annoyance. 
Every day she feverishly demanded if there were 
letters, and every day was she Gengrointed. At 
last she was able to rise from her bed, to dross, and 
to sit at the open window, with a book of pictures 
or poems in her hand. When the doctor saw her 
sitting thus he said: 

“ Mon enfant, now that you are able to get about 
again you ought to sit ina more cheerful room than 
this, which commands only a view of the lake and 
the woods. There is a pretty parlour on the storey 
above this, from which you can see tha high road to 
St. Cloud, and all that passes. I shall tell Madame 
Maisonette to have a fire lighted there ; September 
has come in chilly. I will send you in some Eng- 
lish magazines, of which I have received a quantity 
from a friend, and I think you may contrive to pasa 
to-morrow there cheerfully enough ; the day after 
you shall take a drive.” 

Madame Maisonette amicably consented to all 
that the doctor asked, and behold Mabel the neat 
day established in the cheerful room; o small fire 
burning in the open grate, tho pleasant magazines 
on a small table in front of her, and she seated at. 
a window which commanded a view of a deep slope, 
thickly wooded with elms, sycamores, and birch. 
The foliage of these already glowed with the gold 
and crimson of autumn. Down at the bottom of 
this slope was the high road ; there had been heavy 
rains, and this road no longer looked so white and 
dusty—a brown damp path it seemed even from 
that distance. It wasa gusty afternoon, and the 
wind was playing wild gambols among the branches. 
The clouds were low and sombre, and there was not 
a ray of sunshine in all the landscape. Presently 
Mabel perceived @ carriage in the road below—an 
old-fashioned, lumbering vehicle, yet there was 
something stately and precise about it. It was 
drawn by two strong Norman horses, and driven by 
a stout coachman, in a white wig and a blue coat. 
Mabel felt her heart stir within her—she knew not 
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why—at the sight of this old carriage, which surel 
dated back into the last century. When it 
rolled out of sight she sighed. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards a good-natured, 
talkative garcon named Jacob brought coals for 
Mabel’s fire. : 

“Such anice old gentleman is below,” he said, 
‘“‘and has asked for mademoiselle. His name is 
Monsieur le Comte de l’Orme.” 

Mabel started to her feet. 

** Why does he not come to me ?”’ she said. 

“Ah! he is at present with Madame Maisonette,” 
returned Jacob, with a nod and a smile, “ and they 
are talking. AsI — through the ante-room I 
heard him say: ‘Oh, my poor son—my Gustave!’ 
just as if he were going to weep.” 

Mabel clasped her hands inan agony of impatience 
and anxiety. 

“ With Madame Maisonette!” she cried. “ Why 
does he not come to me?” 


(To be continued.) 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


———— 
CHAPTER L. 


UxertTHa hurried on to show Sir Edred the sad- 
dle and its contents, and though she felt happier 
than she had for many a day, there was a great and 
= thorn in her heart—the thorn of an uncon- 

essed, still existing, and terrible sin. 

“* Would he let me kiss his hand,’’ she thought, 
* were I to tell him that I robbed his wife of their 
new-born babe, and sold it to the surgeon of Zurich- 
bold? Shall I know peace—can I dare gaze into 
his face until I shall have told allf Oh, had I ever 
had a child of my own perhaps I never could have 
robbed a mother. Ah, me! had I known that Lad 
Louise was my mother’s daughter, never would 
have sold the bube—no, not for all the gold of Zurich- 
bold! But I dare not tell the story now; nor do I 
think I shall before my dying day.’’ 

After entering the kitchen she placed the saddle 
before Sir Edred, who said : 

“Now go and keep watch, lest Anselm come in 
upon us unawares ; for —, I have great faith in 
the man, yet ’tis ever prudent not to put great 
temptation in the way of one who has been a thief.’’ 

Uigitha went out; and after a time Ernest left 
the kitchen also, and, running to where she sat on 
the fence, for there had she perched herself, said, 
clapping his hands : 

“They are there, Ulgitha—every one of them.” 

** Not a diamond missing ?”’ 

‘Not one, Ulgitha. The brave old saddle has 
been faithful to its trust,” replied Ernest. 

“Then Sir Edred knows I spoke the truth.’’ 

** He did not doubt that, Ulgitha. Father has all 
his diamonds again, while vile Rudolph Schwartz is 
flying to France—to France you said he would go?” 

‘*Yes, no doubt, for his heart has ever been set 
upon living in France.” 

“ Thither let him go, then,” replied Ernest, witha 
boyish laugh, “and the first lapidary he consults 
will tell him the truth—that all his supposed jewels 
which he so e ly snatched from father’s ransom 
packet are valueless glass and Rhine flint-stones, 
mere imitations, fit only to be worn by clowns at a 
fair, ha, ha!” 

“Hi! he! ho!” added Ulgitha as she leaped 
from the fence. “I would I might be near to see 
his face when the lapidary tells him that fact. But 
yonder, at the edge of the clearing, I see Anselm 
the guide; so let us hurry in to warn Sir Edred to 
be hasty ia hiding his diamonds.” 

The two then moved away, and soon after went 
into the inn. 

The fence upon which Ulgitha had been sitting 
was at one edge of the stable yard; and not five 
paces from it, towards the forest, was a clump of 
tall reeds, , and fern, dense and green. 

While Ulgitha and Ernest conversed, as quoted 
above, and indeed for hours, this clump had con- 
cealed the presence of two men, and to these two 
every word that had passed between the woman and 
the boy had been perfectly audible. 

Scarcely ten paces were between them and Ul- 
githa, as she sat on the fence, yet she had had no 
suspicion of their presence. 

_ Lying there upon their breasts, but unable to see 

into the stable yard, they had been waiting for the 

—— of night to put into execution a purpose 
they had had in view until they overheard the con- 
versation of Ulgitha and Errest. 

ao purpose was to set fire to the inn at mid- 
night. 

One of these prowlers was Traupmann, the smith, 
the other was Rudolph Schwartz, the landlord of 
the “Iron Hand” inn. 

To explain the presence of the two prowlers so 
near the “Iron Hand” inn we must go back to the 
moment when Rudolph Schwartz escaped from the 
fury of Sir Edred. 





The villain, after scrambling from under the house, 
fled at once into the ravine. 

When in the latter he ran on at headlong speed 

for some time until he stumbled and fell, striking 
his head upon the ground with great force. The 
shock stunned him so that he lay motionless and 
unconscious for nearly half an hour. 
_ On ining his senses he was surprised at see- 
ing no sign of fire, as well as by the silence of the 
place. Still he did not dare venture from the ravine 
to spy about the inn, and after a few minutes’ deli- 
beration he resolved to make no longer delay in 
starting upon his intended flight for France. 

He had no doubt that Ulgitha and Ernest had 
aya in the pit, though he knew that those who 

captured the inn had extinguished the firebrands 
he had scattered about. 

“Sir Edred has his wife again,”” he mused as he 
began again his flight. “1 have his diamonds, his 
rubies, and all hisjewels. I have too a secret with 
which I may some day derive much gold from Sir 
Edred, or Sir David—the secret of the stolen babe.” 

But ere he had left the inn threo miles in his rear, 
and just as day began to dawn, he turned into an 
abrupt defile in the ravine and ran literally into the 
arms of a man who was making the same turn from 
the opposite direction. 

_““He! Rudolph!" “Ha! Traupmann!’’ were 
simultaneous ejaculations. 

“Whither away, Rudolph ?” 

“Tam flying rom the vengeance of men from 
Sparburg. wry beneg led by Anselm Britzo, the guide, 
and Sir Edred Van De Veer, the diamond merchant. 
They hold the “Iron Hand”’ inn, and Iam on my 
way to beat up a force of Riders to take revenge on 
them. The rear door was attacked at about mid- 
night by Sir Edred—this I know—and the front 
door by Anselm Britzo at the same time, and I re- 
cognised their voices, and heard the rally-cry of 
Sparburg shouted. So, much affrighted, I made my 
escape. Now go you'to the Rock and gather a force, 
while I go another way-——” 

“Stay !’”’ commanded the old smith, laying a 
heavy grasp upon Rudolph’s arm. “ Youare flying 
from two men only. Sir Edred and Anselm Britzo 
are at the inn, no doubt, but no other men. That 
Anselm served me a trick yesterday morning, and 
I must be even with him. He killed my sentinel at 
the smithy, and led me on a wild-goose chase.” 

Here Traupmann related much alroady known to 
the readez, concluding by saying : 

* After what you have told me, I know that the 
two I have been yessning are at the “Iron Hand” 
inn. I know that one of them is’ Anselm the guide, 
and you say Sir Edred is with him. Now [I also 
know that there were but two, and it is plain An- 
selm served me the trick he did to procure arms for 
himself and his companion; and he stabbed my 
sister’s son to death for vengeance. MayI die on 
the wheel if I spare him! And since you are sure 
his companion is Sir Edred, why, there’s a fortune 
to be made, right here at our hands. They will re- 
main at the inn all day, no doubt, and depart by 
night. But perhaps you may explain why they made 
an attack upon pe doors instead of asking admit- 
tance in a traveller-like manner ?” 

Rudolph, who stood in great terror of Traup- 
mann, whose grasp was still upon his arm, replied : 

“ As to that, there is an old quarrel between me 
and Sir Edred—ever since I made an attack on him 
some years ago; and there came to the inn a few 
weeks ago a lady and a lad. The lady, I think, is 
Sir Edred’s wife, and the lad is his son. You have 
heard how Sir Fritz captured a party guided by 
Anselm, and afterwards let a lady and a lad pass 
on.” 

“That is no news to me. So the lady and the lad 
wandered to your inn? Why told you not this to 
some of the Riders? There is a great reward 
offered by the two barons, who are now at the Rock, 
for the capture of Sir Edred’s wife and son. Eh?” 
asked Traupmann, regarding the surly innkeeper 
suspiciously. 

“JT did not know that, and in truth I have not 
dared to stir abroad since I heard Sir Edred was in 
the forest. He has sworn to slay me whenever he 
may meet me. But now let us separate, and gather 
what force we can, and meet here at sunset to plan 
the capture of the whole party.” 

“Not so fast,” cried the old smith. “ Little 
chance have we to gather a force since there has 
been so much trouble at the Rock. The Rock is 
many a mile away, and all our bands are there- 
about, unsteady and scattered. ’Tis rumoured Sir 
Fritz is alive, therefore have I been preparing arms 
and armour in my cave, knowing that if he be alive 
there will be hot work to be done. So while we 
were seeking for a force, why, those at the inn may 
depart, and, once in Korldam, be beyond our reach. 
How is it with that tall, long-limbed wife of yours 
—Ulgitha? She is there, is she not?” 

*‘ Ay, she is at the inn,’’ replied Rudolph. 

** She will aid us, she has the strength of a man, 
Rudolph.” 

‘* No doubt she will aid us all she can,’ 


replied 





the innkeeper, with a grin which his companion did 
not understand. 

“As the diamonds of Sir Edred have not been 
found, why, he must have them about him.” 

“Certainly he has.” 

“Then listen to my plan, for youand I are enough 
to carry out the attack I meditate.” 

“* What is the attack ?” 

“To fire the place at midnight and cut them down 
as they run out; or, having gained speech with Ul- 
githa, she will admit us at midnight, then we and 
she can do the work quickly. Kill the rascally 
guide at once, but save Sir Edred and his wife, to 
see if we may not torture the hiding-place of the 
diamonds from them. If we fail, and even though 
they die under the torture, we shall be entitled to 
the rewards, as they are promised for the capture of 
Sir Edred and his wife—ay, and the lad—whether 
dead or alive, when Baron Hermann sets his eyes 
on them.” 

** The lad will not be able to harm us,’’ said Ru- 
dolph, who had no doubt that the boy was cold and 
dead in the pit. 

“ Bah! what is a boy ?”’ exclaimed Traupmann, in 
huge disdain. ‘Come, know you of any way by 
which we may draw near to the inn unseen ?” 

“Yes, by the bed of the little stream that used 
to rise near the stable yard. You remember it?” 

“ Of course, now that ~ speak of it, for it is 
ten years since I was at theinn,’’ replied old Traup- 
mann. ‘“ What say you to my plan?”’ 

Schwartz reflected a moment before replying. He 
had, he believed, all the diamonds and jewels of Sir 
Edred, yet he wished Sir Edred was dead. If the 
diamond merchant were to escape from the forest 
alive, it might chance that his search and hue-and- 
ery for the lost jewels would trip up the heels of 
the flying thief. Sir Edred was a dangerous man 
to have for an eager, relentless foe. He had power- 
ful friends and agents everywhere in Germany, and 
he might have them in France also. If he escaped, 
and only a few hours after Rudolph’s escape, the 
shrewd and active diamond merchant might plant 
the theft upon Rudolph’s hands at the very first 
moment the thief tried to sell one of the gems. 

“It will be far better and safer for me,”’ mused 
Rudolph, “if he be killed at the inn. I’ll humour 
the plan of old Traupmann. He will not now let 
me out of his sight until an attempt shall have beon 
made! I’d give him a dig with my knife, but ho is 
as wary as a hawk, and as hard to kill as a cat. I’m 
no match for him in strength. So I judge it will be 
best to try his plan, and take care that he shall 
have all the danger of it.”’ 

Rudolph gave a glance askance at the broad 
shoulders, massive arms, powerful frame, and 
bowed legs of his companion, and at his exquisitely 
wrought shirt of mail and well-appointed weapons. 
The old smith wore a steel cap, too, fitted with a 
visor, which was raised at the time, and a face more 
ferocious and full of tiger-like courage seldom could 
be seen. 

In addition to the belt axe, dagger, and short, 
broad-bladed hanger which swung at his girdle, the 
smith carried, suspended upon his back, one of those 
long, ponderous, and two-handed swords which the 
Swiss made so famous against Charles of Burgundy, 
at the battle of Morgarten, the blade fully five feet 
long, and the huge steel hilt peeping above his ears 
as he walked. 

“T think he’ll be a match for even Sir Edred,” 
mused Rudolph, “ especially as we shall take the 
merchant knight by surprise. Anselm is not much 
of a fighter. I’ll ’tend to him, while old Traup- 
mann attacks Sir Edred. Anselm out of the way, 
I may lend a sly thrust to the smith against Sir 
Edred. He will be encumbered with his sick wife, 
too, and, all in all, I think the game a safe one.” 

** Well, what say you?” demanded Traupmann, 
who had grown impatient. ‘‘ You were never called 
a coward when you had a brave man to back you.” 

“ Think of the risk.” 

“Think of the reward, and of the diamonds!” 

J think of the diamonds and I agree,” said Ru- 
dolph, with a sly pressure of his hand upon the 
spot in his doublet where lay the false gems. ‘‘ ‘T'wo- 
thirds of the rewards, or two-thirds of all the dia- 
monds, must be given to him who captures the dia- 
mond merchant.” 

‘** My hand on that!’’ cried old Traupmann, ex- 
tending his enormous hand, hard as iron and strong 
as steel, from years of labour at the anvil. ‘Sir 
Edred shall be my game.” re 

‘7 may run in and give him the disabling blow, 
old lad.” 

“Ay; but not while I am on my heels,” replied 
the smith, grimly. ‘‘ Now let us begin our approach 
to the inn.” 

“ It ismore than worth the risk,” mused Rudolph 
as they moved through the ravine. “I shall feel 
perfectly safe when Sir Edred is dead. The lad is 
slain, and Ulgithaalso. ‘The lady shall dietoo. I 
will try to manage that without lifting my hand 
against her. A little accidental trampling on her 
wil be sufficient, or leaving her near enough to the 
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blazing inn to be scorched or stifled to death. The 
guide is a slippery knave, and [ must make sure of 
him first.” 

The sun was not very high when these two an 
prowlers reached the centre of that clump of tall, 
densely growing reeds of which we have spoken. 
There in silence, seldom broken even by a whisper, 
they had remained, hearing but an occasional sound 
from the inn, until they heard the voices of Ulgitha, 
Sir Edred, and Ernest, as the latter conversed near 
the old well. 

The voices, at that distance from the place of con- 
cealment of the prowlers, were barely audible; the 
words and the purport of the conversation neither 
could understand. Rudolph, however, felt his flesh 
creep when the shrill “Hi! he! ho!” of Ulgitha 
reached his ear. 

Prior to the scene at the well both Rudolph and 
Traupmann had ventured near enough to the edge 
of their place of concealment to peep-out; but 
catching a glimpse of Anselm Britzo as he sallied 
forth on a scout towards the forest, both had re- 
treated to the centre of the clump of reeds, where 
it was impossible for them to be seen by any one in 
the stable yard, and where the denseness of the 
growth also prevented them from seeing what took 
place in the yard. 

‘They both feared the keen eyes of the guide, and 
at once concluded that he was going forth to exa- 
mine the vicinity of the inn. ‘The going forth of 
the guide also convinced them that those in the 
“Tron Hand” had no intention to leave the place by 
daylight, and Rudolph well knew that Lady Lonise 
was too weak to travel on that day, and perhaps for 
several days. 

‘“* We must be patient uniil night,’ was the whis- 
pered counsel of the smith. ‘“ While that rascal 
Anselm is on the move we are in danger of being 
discovered. He has the eyes of a hawk and the 
nose of abloodhound. Keep your ears open, for he 
may look into this clump, and, if he do, we must 
make a quick end of him; then, if he has time 
to give an alarm before we strike him dead, we must 
run in upon Sir Edred. I hope that may not 
chance, for I wish to do the work at midnight, when 
all shall be in confusion on account of fire and 
smoke.’’ 

After Rudolph had recognised the shrill laugh of 
Ulgitha at the well, when Sir Edred told her of the 
false gems, his blood ran cold in his veins. He be- 
came as pale as death, trembled violently and showed 
so much agitation in his ugly visage that the smith 
whispered ; 

“ Hoot! 
sick ?”” 

“ Was that not Ulgitha’s voice ?’’ whispered back 
Rudolph, wild with superstitious terror. 

“Yes. I’d know it among a thousand,” replied 
Traupmann. “I wish she would stroll near enough 
for us to let her know that we are here——” 

**It is the voice of her spirit,” muttered Ra- 
dolph. 

“ Eh p” 

** We had a quarrel yesterday, Traupmann.” 

*“ Oh!’’ said the smith, staring at his companion. 

They were lying side by side, and their faces were 
very near together. 

“ We quarrelled about the reward—about the— 
No matter—we had a fight, and I killed her—and— 
that is, I tied her and d her—and that boy, 
too—I heard his laugh just now—and I threw them 
both into the pit.” 

“Oh!” said the smith, with an angry glare in 
his eye. “ Why did you not tell me this before now ? 
You’ve been keeping something back. Out with the 
whole of it! I counted heavily on Ulgitha’s aid if 
we should need it.” 

The terrified innkeeper told a plausible tale for 
the cause of his quarrel with Ulgitha, trembling 
violently the. while, for he had no doubt ‘that the 
spirits of Ulgitha and Ernest were mocking at him, 
and though he had heard the laugh of Sir Edred as 
he heard that of Ernest, he had not recognised it 
as that of the diamond merchant, for he had never 
heard Sir Edred’s laugh before, and he imagined it 
was the mockery of a spirit keeping company with 
those of Ulgitha and Ernest. 

The smith listened grimly to the half-false, half- 
true story Rudolph told, then said : 

** Were I a man that believed in spirits and the 
like as you do, I’d turn monk and be pious all my 
life. Lam sorry you had a quarrel with Ulgitha— 
just at this time—for I had counted on her aid, if 
we might get a chance to speak to her secretly: be- 
fore night. It is well that you have told me, as it 
is, else I should have contrived a way, before we 
fired the inn, to let her know we are near, and were 
she to suspect our presence, she would, for spite, 
warn Anselm and Sir Edred.”’ 

“ But she is dead,” said Rudolph. “TI tell you 
no one could ever get out of that pit—a hundred 
feet deep! No one has ever got out—though their 
spirits might——” 

“*You are superstitious,” interrupted the smith, 
who feared neither ghost nor evil one. ‘Sir Edred 


What has comeover you? Are you 





and the guide arrived in time to rescue her andthe 
lad, of course. So we have another foe to deal 


P "i And the boy—if he is alive,’’ whispered Ru- 
olph. 

‘A snap for the lad—a mere child, by your story, 
and by the laugh I heard,” replied Traupmann. 

But at that moment they the noise made 
by Ulgitha as she scrambled upon the fence, which, 
as we have stated, was scarcely ten paces from 
where they lay. 


CHAPTER LI. 

As, from their position, Rudolph and Traupmann 
could not see what caused the scrambling on the 
fence so near them, their minds became instantly 
fired with alarm. 

Neither dared stand erect, and the cowardice of 
Rudolph prompted him to fly, but the strong grasp 
of the smith was upon his arm. 

Several minutes of intense silence followed, for 
Ulgitha made no movement after seating herself 
upon the top of the fence, and this silence remained 
— until Ernest ran up to her, as:has been 
told. 

The consternation of Rudolph and the wonder of 
the smith were boundless as they heard clearly every 
word of the brief conversation quoted in the last 
chapter. 

“Glass! Rhine flint stones! trash!” muttered 
the astounded Rudolph, whose dull mind was at 
least sharp enough to comprehend the truth at once. 
“Ha! and the boy has lived to make my dream 
true. He has as it were just touched the tip of his 
finger to my imagined wealth—ay, merely breathed 
upon it—and now I know it is:all glass, Rhine 
flint stones, trash !” 

He rolled his eyes in a horrible grimace of rage 
and hate, and dug his nails deep into the soft earth, 
with a fierce wish that he had slain the boy ere he 
trusted the pit with his vengeance. 

“There—they are gone away,’ whispered the 
smith, whose hand now grasped Rudolph’s arm with 
the ferocity of atiger’s claws. ‘‘ Itwas Ulgitha and 
the lad. Now, rascally Rudolph, what game is this 
that you have had in mind to play on me? I have 
half a mind to drive my dagger to the hilt into your 
lying throat !’’ 

Rudolph uttered a deep groan. The suddenness, 
the utter unexpectedness of his fall from imagined 
wealth of millions to a handful of Rhine flint stones 
nearly drove him mad. 

So, unable to reply to the smith, he gave vent to 
a deep groan. 

‘** Glass and Rhine flint stones,” replied Rudolph, 
shuddering. “Think of it! All glass.and Rhine 
flint stones. Think of it!’ Drawing;from his 
bosom the leathern sack in which he had placed the 
spurious gems, he emptied it upon the ground be- 
tween himself and Traupmann. ‘‘ You know a gem, 
a real gem, when you see it, Traupmann; so me 
what are these ?”” 

The old smith, who was not unacquainted with 
the lore of precious stones, soon replied : 

‘“They are what the boy said they were—glass 
and Rhine flint stones. ow came p dh into your 
hands ?” 

Rudolph related the truth briefly as it is known to 
the reader, concluding by saying : 

‘*But it cannot be true that these are worthless! 
See how oa sparkle! what splendid colours !” 

“You no doubt they were diamonds, rubies 
and all that ?” P 

“None! none!” replied Rudolph, beating his 
clenched hand into the soft, boggy ground. 

‘*Then what did you lead me into this business 
for ?” demanded Traupmann, ina ferocious whis- 
per, and glaring death from his eyes. ‘‘ You believed 
you had in your doublet all the wealth of Sir Edred. 
Ho! I know now why you quarrelled with Ulgitha 
and threw her into the pit! But why lead me here ?”’ 

“You would come—and—and—Well, I wanted 
~ Edred made sure of. But it’s all right now you 

now.” 

“Eh! How all right ?”? demanded the smith, 
who was eyeing the terrified innkeeper with eyes of 
; as if he knew not why he did not.strike him 

ead. 
“Why, I have no secret that is not yours now, 
comrade. We know now—both of us—that Sir 
Edred still has his diamonds, and that they were 
hidden in the old saddle; I know now why the lad 
was fond of it, as Ulgitha said: No doubt the dia- 
monds will be hidden in that same old saddle until 
they think they are safe beyond the reach of the 
Riders. Millions of crowns in value—think of it!” 

“T have more than half a mind to put this into 
your heart,’’ replied the smith, fiercely, as he placed 
the point of his dagger against Rudolph’s bosom, 
“You were trying to make a catspaw.of me. I do 
not know that I cannot manage. the affair better 
without you, you treacherous dog !” 

‘Oh, I should have resigned all the reward for Sir 
Edred’s capture to you, and—and given you a share 
of the jewels—what I thought were——”’ 





“Liar!” interrupted the smith. “I see through 
your plot.” : 

“Don’t be angty, Traupmann. It’s all right 
now,” pleaded Rudolph, who had always regarded 
the formidable smith with great terror, ever 
avoided @ quarrel with him, ‘‘ Spare my. life, com- 
rade—spare my life, and you may keep for yourself 
all the diamonds you are sure; to get, if you don’t 
hurt me!” 

In whispered terror. the coward Rudolph thus 
strove to subdue the rage of the old smith, whose 
vanity was deeply wounded. Ferocious blood- 
thirsty by nature, and from the lawless life he had 
ever led, the old smith was .now in boiling rage at 
Schwartz, who had so nearly made hima mere tool 
for his own p ses. 

But his cee told him that he could make 
good use of Rudolph in his intended attack. Sir 
Edred, Anselm, and Ulgitha. might be too much 
for him, as he had heard many stories of the 
prowess of the merchant rs In accomplish- 
ing a surprise the services 0 
needed. 

So, as if-appeased, he said : 

‘Let it’ pass—let if pass! We will keep to our 
purpose, comrade. You aresufficiently punished in 
losing your imagined diamonds. Stand by me to 
the end, and if we secure Sir Edred’s jewels you 
shall have half. There’s wealth enough in Sir 
Edred’s diamonds to purchase twenty titles. Let 
me once get those jewels, and I'll go off to Italy and 
be a prince.” 

* Ay, you are right; and I’ll to France, and see if 
I may not be a prince there,” said Rudolph. 

“You a prince!’’ thought the smith, in high dis- 
dain, though he took care not to.show it. ‘“ All Sir 
Edred’s wealth shall be mine; for when this work 
is done I’ll beat in your stupid skull, for the trick 
you meant to serve me. I’ll use you now!” 

The pair now awaited impatiently the. coming of 
darkness. But night was still several hours away, 
and such vas their fear of the vigilance of Anselm 
that they did not dare venture-even to attempt to 
peep into the stable yard. 

While these two prowlers waited, Anselm the 
guide returned to the inn, conferred with Sir Edred, 
then again went forth on a scout. Two hours 
after he again returned to the inn, and, having called 
Sir Edred apart, said to him : 

“T need not warn you to be cautious, Sir Hdred, 
as what wesay where we are now standing cannot 
be heard by others.” 

The guide had led the diamond merchantto a dis- 
tant quarter of the stable yard, several hundred feet 
from the clump of reeds, which was, however, in 
full view. As he addressed Sir Edred the back of 
the latter was toward the ambushed thieves. 

‘* You have discovered something of importance ?” 
ons Sir Edred as.he noted the grave looks of the 
guide. 

‘“* Very important, Sir Edred. I am very-sure that 
Rudolph Schwartz is not far from the inn.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Sir Edred, without changing his 


posture. 

“ Do not turn to.look, Sir Edred,as his eyes and 
those of his companion may at this moment be upon 
us. Behind you, and just beyondithe fence on the 
other side of the yard, or behind what remains of 
the fence, is a clump of tall:reeds. Look about ina 
careless way, letting your eyes sweep rapidly every- 
where as if examining the clouds rather than aught 
else, and if you have not noticed*the spot you will 
now.” 

Sir Edred did as he was degired, and in an instant 
after his eyes were upon those.of the guide. 

‘“‘T have observed the spct, Anselm. What more ?”’ 

“*T have no doubt that Rudolph and another aro 
at this moment hidden there. After Schwartz es- 
caped last night he fled into the ravine. Tho traces 
he left were plainto me. As I followed them I soon 
discovered that he had returned upon his track, ac- 
companied by another man. A strip of soft sand 
which, not far from this end of the ravine, runs 
across the otherwise rocky bottom, told me that two 
men, walking very close together, had passed over 
it. since Rudolph had cro it while running from 
our attack. It was easy to recognise the heavy 
track of Rudolph.. The other puzzled me for atime, 
though I judged from the inequality of the steps that 
he who made it waslame inoneleg.. Continuing my 
search along the ravine, I at length came tothe spot 
where Rudolph undoubtedly encoun his com- 
panion, and whence they started back towards the 
inn. Following the track of this companion for 
nearly two miles, I came upon a crippled horse, and 
recognised the saddle as one that been used by 
a man known to me on his last visit to Sparburg. 
Then I knew that Schwartz’s companion was he 
whom we tricked yesterday—old Traupmann, tho 
smith.” 

“Why should Rudolph risk his life when he 
already has my diamonds ?”’ asked Sir 329 

“That I know not,” replied Anselm. ‘“ He is 
undoubtedly a great fool for —s back when he 
was so well stocked with gems. But he is a re- 
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vengeful fellow, and has probably been prevailed 
upon by ag to return, to set fire to the inn 
in the night, for a chance to burn us alive, or in 
some way make a sure end of us—especially of you, 
who might hereafter prevent his using the dia- 
monds.”’ 

“That may be. He isa shrewder fellow than I 
judged he was, since he has suspected'I could stop 
his saje of the gems, if once I were free‘ from the 
forest.” 

“Tt is possible, too,’ said the guide, “‘ that he 
may have lurked ‘sbout the inn last night, and 
learned that we rescued me em whom, of course, 
he must desire to silence for ever. Then, again, 
there is a probability that Traupniann may have 
learned that you are here; and, believing your dia- 
monds are still with you, have forced Rudolph to 
return with him. The rogues are there, and I have 
no doubt they intend to attack us at or.soon after 
midnight.” 

“Ts this fellow Traupmann at all skilled in esti- 
mating the value of gems?” asked Sir Edred, after 
reflecting a moment. 

“ Heis skilled in many arts. _Thesword you bear 
at your side proves that, and as its hilt was once 
studded with gems, all of which Traupmann un- 
doubtedly picked out years ago and sold, it is very 
probable he has acquired a very correct idea of the 
true value of jewels of all kinds.”’ 

“Ah,” thought Sir Edred,” and if Rudolph has 
made a display of any of the false jewels, as he 
may have done boastingly, Traupmann has‘no doubt 
told him what little value they-have. In that case 
I see very plainly why Rudolph consented to come 
back. Remain here a moment, Anselm,” he added, 
alond. “I wish to speak to Ulgitha.” 

“True ; it will be well to let her know that her 
husband is so near,’’ replied the guide. 

Sir Edred, who desired to learn the truth or 
falsity of a suspicion that had flashed into his mind 
hurried into the house, where he found Ulgitha in 
the kitchen. 

“Ulgitha, where were you when Ernest went to 
tell you that I had found all the diamonds in the 
old saddle ?”” 

‘“*T was sitting on the old fence at one side of the 
stable yard, Sir Edred,” replied Ulgitha, looking 
up fromthe hearth on which she was kneeling. 

** Near-the clump of ‘reeds ?”’ 

“ Yes, Sir Edred; my back was towards that.” 

“ Report all that passed between you and Ernest 
while you were there.’’ 

Ulgitha did so, and gazed wonderingly at the dia- 
mond merchant as she added: 

“Do you fear Anselm has a suspicion of the 
truth about the saddle ?”’ ; 

“Not Anselm ; but had any one been in the clump 
of reeds, Ulgitha, do you think he—the one hidden 
per oy uld have heard what you and Ernest 
said ?”” 

“Certainly, for we both spoke quite loud. But 
surely, Sir Edred, you do not imagine——” began 
Ulgii as she sprang to her feet and started for 
the door. 

“Stop!” said Sir Edred, grasping her arm. “ An- 
selm has discovered that two men are concealed in 
the reeds, and that they have been there’ several 
hours. So they must have heard all that you and 
Ernest said.” 

“If they were there, itis not to be doubted that 
they heard all. But Anselm may be mistaken. Has 
he actually seen them ?”’ 

“‘ He has heard them—and he has seen their tracks. 
He even knows who they are.” 

“Ha!” cried Ulgitha, gazing anxiously at Sir 
Edred. 

® One is Traupmann, the smith.” 

“The lame smith! He is a very dangerous man. 
He was one of the villains who slew my kind 
English husband. Oh, I hate him, for he treated 
me dreadfully when I fell into the hands of the 
Riders,” said Ulgitha, trembling with rage, hate, and 
shame, and covering her face with her apron. ‘‘ Oh, 
it was hewho struck down my dear Launcelot, and 
first made me his slave.” 

“The other man,”’ continued Sir Hdred, “is Ru- 
dolph Schwartz.” 1 

On hearing this Ulgitha let fall the apron from 
her face, and stared in speechless wonder. 

Sir Edred then told her all that Anselm had re- 
ported, and she replied : 

‘* There is no better scout in Germany than An- 
selm Britzo, nor doI think he is deceiving us. I 
wonder that Traupmann has not made an attack al- 
ready, for he fears nothing, must know that there 
are but two men to overcome, and that one of them 
is Anselm, who has scarcely the strength of an or- 
dinary man, while Traupmann has ever been more 
than a match for any three of the best of the Riders, 
Sir Fritz and the two barons excepted. He has 
perhaps heard ‘of your prowess, Sir Edred, so re- 
soived to wait until night. Sir Edred, there is no 
help for it—we must all leave the inn.” 

** Why leave theinn, Ulgitha? In the first place, 
Lady Louise is too feeble to travel. Next, being 








warned of the presence of these rascals, I am ready 
to charge in upon them——”’ 

“Rudolph would escape,” ———— Ulgitha. 
“ Now that he knows his jewels are false, and that 
the real gems are still in your possession, he will 
hurry to give information, that he may share at 
least in a division of the spoils. Traupmann may 
escape too, or he may give you a bad hurt, for I tell 
you he is a terrible fighter. Anselm is of very little 
worth ina combat. He has courage, but it never 
carries him farther than the beginning of a hand- 
to-hand combat, then he takes to his heels. I'd 
sooner depend on Master Ernest in a combat than 
upon Anselm. Rudolph is a strong man, and 
to secure your diamonds will back Traupmann 
heartily. It is the risk of wounds to you, Sir 
Edred, that we must avoid. I think we can contrive 
a way by which Lady Louise can travel. She is 
stronger than you think, and certainly the fatigue 
of riding upon a litter between the horse and the 
mule will not be so bad for her as if Traupmann 
were to wound you. No; our best plan is this: The 
horses and the mule can be led from the back of the 
stables around to the front of the inn without the 
movement being seen or heard by those in the clump. 
Then we can prepare a swinging litter of sheets and 
blankets, fastened between the mule and one of the 
horses. Upon this we can place Lady Louise, and 
set out at once for Korldam. The attack upon 
the inn will not be made until after midnight, per- 
haps not until near morning, and during all that 
time we shali be moving away at a fast walk, and 
gain such a distance that Rudolph and Traupmann 
ay possibly overtake us before we arrive at Korl- 

am ” 


“T think your plan is the best,” said Sir Edred, 
after reflecting a moment, “ and I will go and speak 
with Lady Louise.’’ 

But at that moment he heard a loud, shrill cry of 
alarm from Anselm, whom he had left in the stable 
yard, and, bounding to the rear door of the inn, he 
beheld Traupmann rushing over the broken fence 
sword in hand, and Rudolph not far behind, each 
brandishing his weapon and shouting the battle cry 
of the Riders. 

(To be continued.) 











FOOLS. 

THERE are so many fools in the world that we 
hardly know which class to begin with. There is 
the objectionable fool. He is often young and an 
apprentice. He loves to shirk his work, to sneak 
off during the day, not because he enjoys himself 
by so doing, but simply because he thinks it clever 
to shirk his legitimate employment and annoy his 
master. It is one way he has of asserting his in- 
dependence. He is not much good when heis in 
the office. He thinks it “‘caddish” to devote him- 
self to the work he has in hand with ‘all his heart, 
and so he makes mistakes in his additions, puts en- 


tries in the wrong places and commits other stupid | 


blunders. He regards reproof as insult, and be- 
comes under it, to use one of his favourite expres- 
sions, “cheeky.” This is another of his ways of 
asserting his independence. He is insulting to his 
inferiors, agreeable to none except creatures of 
similar tastes to himself. He indulges in “ beers” 
ad libitum during office hours. He loves to set his 
father—we beg pardon, “ governor,”” for he never 
indulges in the sickly sentimentality of calling the 
author of his being ‘‘ father ’’—at defiance, except 
at the particular moment when he may be in want 
of cash. It is only through the medium of cash 
that his father has, apparently, any control over 
him. He has little regard for his mother, whom he 
dubs by the name *‘ ma mére,” “ old lady,’’ or some 
such euphonious title. He thinks he appears great 
by speaking slightingly and sneeringly of his 
parents. 

His amusements are not of an clevated, though 
an expensive kind. He never reads anything, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a sporting paper, or something 
which will excite his prurient imagination. He 
would consider it something very derogatory to stop 
at home of an evening. Where he goes he only 
knows, but if the stories he tells to his “chums” 
—another of his favourite expressions—be true the 
haunts he frequents are not very reputable. He 
often gets home in the small hours of the morning, 
and, if expostulated with, becomes impudent. This 
is a fair sample of ‘the objectionable fool, a being 
who combines in himself sensuality, insolence, and 
laziness. Now, the mothers of such fools are often 
as great fools as the sons. ‘They pardon their 
hopefuls’ delinquencies, they shield their wrong- 
doing from the fathers. ‘They almost break their 
hearts because their children are going wrong, 
which is, of course, monstrously foolish. None 
but fools, nowadays, indeed, are supposed to have 
hearts. Tho fathers are almost as bad as the mo- 
thers ; they tolerate their sons’ doings, supply them 
with money, and do nothing to check their impu- 
dence and laziness. They, indecd, bring them up 
with the idea that they are not required to work 





What are people who live beyond their means? 
They never have any comfort, for they are con- 
tinually bothered by importunate creditors. They 
rarely have money in their pockets, and have to pay 
exorbitantly on account of the long credit they take. 
And yet they never think of adopting the course ad- 
vocated by Mr. Micawber,—viz., living within their 
means ; but which he, alas! did not adopt himself. 
They know they would be more comfortable, more 
contented, more happy, and yet they will not do it. 
Why will they not? There can only be one answer 
to this—because they are fools. Itis just the same 
with the confirmed drunkard and the opium eater, or 
the gambler ; they are all fools. They all know 
what they are coming to, but they will not put forth 
a hand to save themselves. 

Then there are the credulous fools, who are ready 
to believe anything they are told. Who put their 
hands to little accommodation bills when asked to 
do so by quasi friends, and do this not once, but 
over and overagain. Whoare willing to take up 
shares in anything, however rotten. They readily 
fall into the numerous traps which are laid for them, 
and the number of such fools is proved by the num- 
ber of traps which are openly set. There are the 
speculative fools, who are not content with fortunes 
of thirty, fifty, or a hundred thousand pounds, and 
upwards; and for the chance of gaining a little 
more without much trouble, risk and frequently lose 
the whole; which serves them quite right,—the 
selfish wretches. There are many other kinds of 
fools which we have not space to sketch. We will 
merely say that no scheme, however rotten, and no 
charlatan, however vile, will fail to find supporters. 
The proofs of our gullibility are around us on all 
hands. Society may indeed be divided into two 
classes—rogues and fools; and the rogues prey 
upon the fools. There is little doubt, however, that 
had not the fools some people to injure them, in 
their blind perversity they would injure themselves. 
Togues are often fools as well as rogues, and when 
they are not wronging others are hurting them- 
selves. It is often not half so difficult to befool a 
rogue as might be expected. We fear that if there 
were no fools in the world there would be a decided 
decrease in man’s inventiveness, for many thiugs are 
invented for the gullible and the gullible only. 

Now, fool is not a polite word, and if we seriously 
called our dearest friend one we expect he would 
quarrel withus. But itis expressive, and is the 
only word which could adequately define what we 
mean; therefore have we adopted it. Have we, 
dear-reader—again that enchanting phrase—given 

ou sufficient proofs as to the number of fools in.ex~ 
istence? If not, look about and you will soon find 
sufficient for yourself. And, remember, all fools 
think themselves wise. If you haye not, or do not 
come to our way of thinking, we shall say—that 
you don’t possess as much sense as we gave you 
credit for. 





Texas CATTLE Kinas.—Texas, it is well-known, 
contains from half to two-thirds of all the horned 
cattle reported by the census as in the United States. 
The vast herds of that state are under the control 
of comparatively few men, who are called cattle 
kings, in contrast to those operators who are known 
in New York as railroad kings. It is stated that 
there are four million cattle in Texas, one million of 
which are beeves ready for market. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that these animals have to 
be fed for some little time before their flesh is con- 
sidered fit for eastern consumption. The plains 
over which the Texas cattle roam contain one hun- 
dred and fifty million acres. ‘The following are a 
few of the ranchmen, with their respective herds :— 
Richard King has a farm on the Sante Catrutos 
River, of 84,132 acres, on which he keeps 65,000 
cattle, 20,000 horses, 7,000 sheep, and 8,800 goats, 
and employs 300 Mexicans toattendthem. He sells 
10,000 beeves annually. A Mr. O’Conor owns a 
large pasture field on San Antonio River, where he 
grazes 40,000 head of cattle, and sells 75,000 dols. 
worth each year. He commenced the business in 
1852 with 1,500 head, and his present enormous herds 
are the result of natural increase. Another man, 
named Robideaux, has a ranch of 142,840 acres near 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. It is surrounded on 
three sides by water, and to enclose the third re- 
quired the building of 31 miles of plank fence. He 
has 30,000 head of cattle, besides an immenseamount 
of other stock. John Hitson, whose farm lies on 
the Brazos River, has 50,000 cattle, and drives to 
market a squad of 10,000 or so annually. Ten years 
ago he had a beautiful little blue clay farm in Ten- 
nessee, which he sold to get money enough to take 
him to Texas. He is now 40 years old, and besides 
his Brazos property, owns a stock farm nearly ag 
extensive on the South Platte,in Nebraska. During 
the month of October, last year, it is stated that it 
took 111 cars per day to transport Texas cattle from 
Abilene, Kansas, and that a single bank in Kansas 
City handled, during the season, over 3,000,000 dols, 
cattle money. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


= A. P.—We cannot deviate from our established 
rule. 

H. M.—The date of Mr. Soman death, through the 
fall from his parachute, is 24th July, 1837. 

Mrs. E. (Manchester).—Advertisements of the nature 
forwarded by you are not inserted in these columns. 

H. T.—The announcements to which you refer are in- 
serted gratuitously for the accommodation of our sub- 
scribers, subject to our approbation. 

Beainice.—Advertise for the situation in the daily 
Bewspspers, and induce the best friend you have to give 
you his best recommendation and influence. 

** Love Nor.”"—The words of this song were written by 
the Honourable Mrs. Norton; the music was composed 
by J. Blockley. 

Anwiz L.—The hairs cannot bo obliterated without in- 
jury to the skin or health. All depilatories or applica- 
tions to destroy hair are dangerous. 

A. E. C.—Your tribute to the May blossom is pretty, 
but yet weak withal. It could hardly be more genial; it 
might have been much more finished. 

Cuaxon.-——Thejunction of the words “seldom or ever” 
is an incongruity. ‘The meaning that persons who use 
this phrase wish to convey is probably “seldom or 
never.” 

M. B.—We do not recognise the right of a correspon- 
dent to adopt a proceeding which has the appearauce of 
inducing us to break a long-established rule perpetually 
printed for the perusal of our readers. 

Ciara W.—The spots arise from some constitutional 
disturbance. Attention should be directed to the im- 
provement of the health generally. In the meantime the 
spots, to use your own expression, ought to be squeezed 
out. 

G, 8. G.—Of course the merits of your production can- 
not be ascertained without perusal. Lverything ad- 
dressed to us receives careful consideration, but we can- 
not depart from our regulation concerning manuscripts 
which is printed at the end of these notices. 

Juanita.—We would not dissuade you from another 
attempt, if the effort does not make too great demands 
upon yourtime. We must say, however, that the writer 
of “The Bride of Death” bas yet a very great deal to 
learn, not only in metrical arrangements, but also in the 
art of poetical expression. 

R. H. A.—Your age must not exceed twenty-five. The 
application must be made to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Great George Street, Westminster. ‘They will 
require you to pass an examination in handwriting, 
arithmetic, geography, ene aud French. In addition 
to the above you must wait till a vacancy arises. 

W. W.—There is some truth in the old adage “ Where 
there's a will there’s a way.” We may recommend you 
to allow your desire for increased knowledge on the sub- 
ject of your letter to result in a practical experiment, in 
making which care should be taken that you do not 
omit anything which will facilitate the object im view. 

L. R. C.—The rhythm of your sonnet has its faults, 
but these are less glaring than the sentimental incon- 
sistency between the two verses. To perpetuate the me- 
mory of petty strifes for the mere sake of giving point to 
a proverb is ungzvaceful, and to allude to them after 
giving utterance tv so much reverential tenderness is 
anomalous. 

B. S.—We have read with some pleasure your stanzas 
commencing “'Tis the word of pity given” and “On 
you beautiful hills." We regret that there does not ap- 
pear to be any probability that we shall be able to for- 
ward your wishes, and are sorry that we feel compelled 
to take a view different from yours concerning what we 
will call your quaintrsss. 

D. T. P.—1. Purchase of a chemist a little alterative 
medicine, and let the precise dose be named by him. If 
after taking that medicine your symptoms do not im- 
prove, you should consult a surgeon without delay. 2. 
Thanks for your information about the song, which, how- 
ever, has been furnished to us by another correspondent 
in a more complete form. 

Henry G.—The subjects of the paintings referred to 
do not appear to be such as to give them any especial 
value in these days. There might, however, be some ex- 
traordinary merits in the manner in which the portraits 
have been placed on the canvas. Of course these merits 
could only be discovered by inspection, and therefore it 
seems that your better course will be to apply to some 
connoisseur in your neighbourhood. 

Broken Vows.—You should adop, the name in which 
you were married, that being the name which your 





husband has acquired by reputation. The circumstances 
connected with our birth, be they high or low, regular 
or irregular, are of less importance than the disposition 
and principles which we now possess. The latter are 
within our control and responsibility; with the former 
we had nothing to do. 

E1.tey G.—The defaulter could poieliy be sued in the 
local court of the town to which he has gone ; for by the 
comity of nations oue independent state will, if possible 
and upon adequate proof, give effect to the laws of an- 
other independent state. The difficulty exists principally 
in the expense of the proceedings, and so a debtor often 

, not beca the law is powerless to reach him, 
i because individuals are unwilling to appeal to the 
w. 





E. H. B.—You should make up your mind as to the 
especial branch of the service in which you desire to be 
employed, then present yourself at the office of the 
commissioners in Great George Street, Westminster. 
You will there learn particulars as to the time and sub- 
jects of the examination. Bear in mind that if you are 

fulin passing the examination that an appoint- 
ment does not ily i liately ensue. The com- 
petition is indeed thrown open, but you must wait for a 
vacancy, 

W. C. (Bristol).—Many thanks for the trouble you 
have taken. The piece bears marks of a good «eal of 
ability, but yet, in our opinion, it falls short of that 
merit which would entitle it to publication. We take 
exception to the sentiment of the sixth verse, and do not 
feel at liberty to exercise the expurgatory power with 
which you have vested us. The subject, we think, should 
have been treated in a more lofty tone; while luxury 
that invidious internal enemy and universal harbinger o: 
decay, might have been alluded to aud condemned. 








MY BRIGHT MAY MOKNINO. 


For five-and-twenty years, or more, 
I'd plodded on from day to day, 
Through winter's coid and summer's heat, 
And now had come another May ; 


Had plodded on my own rough path, 
A silent man, and all alone— 

No kith or kin; and with a heart— 
So people suid—like nether stone. 


Tho days were much alike to me, 
The vights repeated o’er and o'er, 
Till on this sweet May morning, when 
Love opened wide a secret door. 


The blossoms scented all the gale ; 
The birds were singing in the trees ; 

But through the welkin rang a voice 
That warbled sweeter fr than these: 


* Ye banks aud braes of bonny D-on, 
How can ye bloom sae frest and fair ? 
How can ye sing, ye little birds, 
While I’m sae weary, fu’ of cure?” 


I paused. Upon the meadow grass 
‘There sat a maiden young aud fair, 

Weaving a crown of daisies bright, 
Although her heart was ‘‘fu' of care.” 


That kindred heart flew quick to mine, 
As any bird would to its nest ; 

And ever since that sweet May morn, 
I’ve worn her imaye in my breast. 


And when another May shall como 
My lassie bright has promised me 
That in yon kirk upon the green 
We loving twain shall wedded be. " < 
I. A. K. 


J. F.—When the word “limited” is attached to a 
joint-stock company it is an intimation (prescribed by 
Act of Parliament) to the creditors of the company and 
to the public that the shareholders of the company have 
no farther liability than that which is comprised in the 
full value of the shares for which they have subscribed. 
The importance of the act for limiting the liability of 
shareholders is better understood when it is remem- 
bered that the shareholders of such companies as do not 
avail themselves of its provisions are liable to the whole 
extent of their fortunes. 


J. RB. W.—The third psoudonym appended te your 
letter rather accurately describes not only your produc- 
tion itself but the character of the transaction about 
which you seek advice. You will better understand our 
meaning by referring in your dictionary to the aforesaid 
third signature. Perhaps, upon reflection, you may per- 
ceive the impropriety of making payments in advance to 
any persons besides those whose reputation for trust- 
worthiness is well established, and the inutility of 
setting out upon the serious business of a search fora 
wife by the indulgence in language which is calculated to 
convince the fair sex that if you are gay and accom- 
plished you may be thoughtless and insincere. 

T. R.—The rhymes jingle tolerably, and those words 
to which exception might be taken could be replaced by 
others more suitable without much trouble. ‘I'he great 
defect, howover, is found in the fact that a reader would 
find a difficulty in discerning the gist of your song. 
Whatever that may be we fail to discover. You sing to 
an absent love who in winter promises to come to you 
ere long, she repeats the promise in spring, summer, and 
autumn. ough all the promises are broken—good, 
easy man that you are—you console yourself by the as- 
surance that your mutual love will be stronger for the 
delay. You may, indeed, quote as a precedent for this 
belief the famous old song “ Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder ;” but there is a prevalent opinion that ab- 
sence does nothing of the sort, and that there is a ver- 
sification too romantic to be poetical. 


Neoruytt.—l. The rules of whist direct that the trum 
card must not be played during the first round. One o 
the laws states that “ the trump card must always be left 
on the table till the first trick is turned, after which it 
is taken into the dealer's hand. If left onthe table after 
the tirst round it may be treated as an ex card and 
called for by the opposite players.” Consequently after 





you, as dealer, had turne? up an ace, your opponent 
when he played his king was perfectly justified in claim- 
ing the trick. 2. Short whist consists of five 

does not essentially differ from the lane, whist of ten 
points, save that honours cannot be “called” at any —— 
of the game and do not count at the point of four, 
whereas in the latter game honours may bo “ called” at 
the cighth point and do not count at the ninth. 3. It 
is called dumby. There are several ways iu which three 
persons can play. 

A Constaxt Reaper.—The discase, so say the books, 
assumes different forms and is variously treated. The 
i should therefore be decided by a surgeon, who 

ibe accordingly. ‘Then, as to the drug, it 
would be very difficult to retount all the uses to which it 
is put. Perhaps you have heard that Eastern ladies 
drop it into their eyes in order that the brilliancy of 
those orbs may be intensely magnified. If the desire to 
follow the example of these Persian beauties should pos- 
sess you, we pray you to hesitate before you lend your- 
self to folly so egregious. For you are not an Eastern 
lady, and without her practised skill, her habituated en- 
durance, her peculiar constitution, and the nature of the 
climate in which she lives, you may try in vain to obtain 
the same result by the same means. ‘There is a yet more 
potent reason why you should desist. You will seriously 
impair the eyesight, and purchase an effort (which may 
be vain) to secure a few days’ brightness by the misery 
of years. 

A Soxprer’s Wire.—We recommend you to procure 
the missing number of our journal through your local 
bookseller, who will also obtain for you without the ex- 
pense of tage the “Manual of Infantry Drill,” the 
price of which is one shilling. Such is the advanced 
stage of knowledge and acquirements which the tenden- 
cies of this era have forced upon the softer sex that no 
surprise can be fairly exp: at the extraordinary na- 
ture of their purchases. The soldier's wife desires to 
coach her husband in his preparations for drill much in 
the same way that a university tutor coaches his pupil 
for a de, She will do this in the interest of her sex, 
for if the married soldiers give greater satisfaction to 
the drill instructor than the single soldiers, ergo wives 
and their collateral advantages must be provided for the 
latter! Ladies, pause! Amongst men there is such a 
thing known as the division of labour. Think you that 
yon can ignore this important principle, or that you are 
stroug enough to undertake everything? That can 
hurdly be. Then if you encumber yourself with new 
duties, are you prepared to renounce the old together 
with their attendant privileges? 


£. A. B., a middle-aged widow lady with small means, 
quite alone, and wishes to meet with a suitable partner. 

Bess!z, nineteen, medium ee dark brown hair and 
eyes, fond of home, and a cheerful, merry girl. Respon- 
dent must be tall, and fond of home ; a groom preferred. 

Louisz, {twenty-two, tall, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, fond of home, and a good singer. Respondent 
must be loving, good tempered, and fond of home; a 
coachman preferred, 

Minniz and Eptru.—‘'Minuie,” medium height, fair, 
and golden hair. ‘ Edith,” medium height, dark, and 

looking. Would like to correspond with two tall, 
good-looking gentlemen, not very k, with a view to 
matrimony ; they must be well educated, and each able to 
keep a wife. 

Honest anp True, twenty, 5ft. 3}in., fair, good look- 
ing, loving, fond of home and children, and in business, 
Respondeut must be good tempered, affectionate, capable 
of making a good wife, and have some little means ; one 
used to business preferred. 

Fora and Anniz.—* Flora,” twenty, tall, fair, fond of 
home, and affectionate. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and able to keep a wife. ‘“Anaie,” ninetcen, medium 
height, fair, fond of home, aud very affectionate. Re- 
spondent must be rather tall, dark, and a tradesman. 

Saucy Kate, sixteen, petite, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
pretty, loving, domesticated, accomplished, well con- 
nected, and has a small income and expectations. Re- 
spondent must be tall, handsome, good tempered, well 
connected, fond of home, and able to keep a wife. 


ComMuNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Cravup B. is responded to by—" Nellie C. P.,” twenty- 
one, medium height, hazel eyes, brown hair, fair com- 
plexion, good expectations. and fond of home and music ; 
—" Hilda W.,” twenty-oue, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, 
good looking, and affectionate ; and—“ Aggie,” nineteen, 
medium height, fair, light brown hair, blue eyes, lady- 
like, and pretty. 3 

Rovine Witt by—‘ Nellie,” nineteen, tall, ladylike, 
brown hair and eyes, and loving. 

Ipa by—“‘ Herbert,” tweuty-five, tall, dark, and has 
250/. a year. 

Curistian by—“‘H. H. A.,” 5ft. 8in., fair complexion, 
in business for himself, aud has about 350L a-yeur. 

Ayxg Lovisa by—‘‘ E. B, C.,” twenty-four, 5ft. din, 
amiable, and loving. 





tg see Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 


Tus Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Thres-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*.* Now Ready, VoL. XVI. of Tus Lonpow Reapga, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
T... the Tit. and Inpex to Vou. XVL Price Ons 

ENNY, 


NOTICE.—Part 97, for Jexz, Now Ready, price 
= with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
UNE. 


N.B.—CorresronpENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LeTrers 
to Tux Epiror or “Tus Lonpon Reape,” 334, Strand, 


tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manus 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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PENWIPER AND WAFER BOX, 
CROCHET LACES, SATIN TIPPETS, LAMP 
MAT, CRAVAT END, &c., &c. 


PENWIPER AND WAFER BOX.—No. 1. 
Buack cloth is the foundation of this penwiper. A 


PENWIPER AND WAFER Box.—No. 1. 


little box reposes in the centre. The latter ig 
adorned with three wafers in the form of little 
cards, and is also trimmed with a ruche of 


ya ee Pete eed 


ie 
ee 

” 
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Lace in CROCHET AND BRAID. 
No. 2. 


narrow satin ribbon, colour to taste. The black cloth. 


foundation is trimmed with white and red frisures. 
Folds in silk of various colours are embroidered, and 
the interstices filled with imitation wafers. 


LACES IN CROCHET AND BRAID.—Nos. 2 & 7. 
Evans’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 16. 

TAKE separate loops of fine white thread braid, 
pass them through single stitches, then 5 chain in 
constant repetition. 

2nd row.—* 1 long stitch on the ss of the former 
row, 3 ch, 1 ss in the middle stitch of the chain scal- 


= 
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Satin Tipret.—No, 3. 
lop, 3 1s through each ch, divided in the following 
interstice, 3 ch from *. 

For the following rows the illustration is a suffi- 
cient guide. 

In Illustration 7 the single loops of the braid are 
carried through the ss, 4 ch. 

The 2nd row consists of 4 ch. ne 

8rd row.—* 8 gs, 3 ch, with which miss 3 8 of the 
former row, 1 1s, 3 ch, repeat from *. 

4th row.—* 11s with three-fold winding of the 
crochet needle in the second ss, 4 simple Is, each di- 
vided by 1 ch on the Is of the previous row, repeat 
from *, 

The last row consists of single stitches. 





SATIN TIPPETS.—Nos. 3 & 8. 

Tirret No. 8 ig made of violet satin lined with 
white sarcenet, and trimmed with thread lace and 
violet silk fringe. No.8 is of black satin trimmed 
with broad Bruges lace. 


PART OF A LAMP MAT.—No. 4. 
For imitating this mat, having sketched 
the design from illustration, paint 
the light parts with white paint, the 
dark with Indian ink, the middle 
tints with sepia. When all is dry 
go round the design with a paint 


Part oF A Lame Mart.—No. 4, 


brush and Indian ink, and when this is dry apply a: 
polish. 


CRAVAT END IN POINT LACE.—No. 5. 
Tue cravat is of book muslin, and the end in point 




















] 
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Cravat Enp in Point Lacz.—No. o. 


lace and fringe. In the early numbers of LirE AND’ 
FasHIon we gave all the different stitches and de- 
scriptions of point lace. 





GLOVE CASE.—No. 6, 
CARDBOARD cut in a long-square shape is the | 


foundation of this case. It is then covered with gray 
coloured embroidered silk. The ends are adorned, 
and the side edges are trimmed with green ruches re- 
lieved by a border of white silk. The cover is very 
ornamental. Tho foundation is the same as the case, 
but over it in green silk is embroidery in gold thread 
and gray and brown silk. The stitch employed is 
flat stitch. On the outer edge are figures in white 


Guiove Casz.—No. 6. 


velvet in appliqué. Then, according to illustra- 
tion, introduce the gold beads and carry on the 
arabesque work with brown beads and gold 
thread. ‘Trim the corners of the case with 


LACE 1n Crocuet AND BRAID. 
No. 7. 


bows of green sarcenet ribbon. The handle is covered 
with gray and lined with green silk. 


FASHIONS. 
Wraprines.—Gros grain, thickly corded Ottoman 
silk, and faille of full deep black without a marked 


. blue tinge, are the materials used for polonaises and 


the basque-back paletots now worn. China crape, 
fringed, richly braided, and lined throughout with 
soft silk of a light colour, forms garments of excep- 
tional elegance, seen only at French houses, but the 


Satin Trppxt.—No. 8. 


fabric is too frail and too expensive to be generally 
worn. Fine cashmeres and barathea cloth—the same 
fabric as cashmere, but crinkled like crape instead of 
being twilled—are the materials for outside garments 
when more warmth is required. Repped velours 
cloth, and'light twilled cloth in pale Frou Frou buff, 
brown, and gray shades, are shown in the beautiful 
jackets imported from Berlin to complete suits for 
morning or seaside wear. The fashionable trim- 
mings are flat pleatings, bias bands, pipings, milli- 
ners’ folds, passementerie, lace, and fringe. Ottoman 
corded silk, or the material, is arranged as piping ; 


' gatin is not used. Guipure and thread lace from two 
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to three inches wide is often laid on the silk instead 
of edging the garment, and is headed by tiny folds 
with passementerie. Narrow passementeries are pre- 
ferred to wider ones. The trimming is massed on the 
back, with occasionally a fanciful vest front, or else a 
broad bias band of the material strapped with braid 
is arranged down each side of the buttons in front. 
Lengthwise bows with long loops and ends head 
slashed seams of basques or cover the drapery pleats 
of polonaises. Elaborate passementeric ornaments, 
with or without tassels, take the place of sashes. 
Belted garments have bows behind without ends. 
Coat sleeves are losing favour. Half-flowing sleeves, 
the duchesse, or else wide Orientals, prevail. 


SECRETS OF BEAUTY. 

Wuat is beauty ? A divine gift, that Providence 
bestows on woman, with which to gladden ‘the eye 
and heartof man. Have not poets sung it from 
oldest times? Do'they not sing it still? Then’be 
not callous, you who ‘possess it, but hold it fast 
while it is yours ; once lost it can never be restored, 
for Nature punishes those who neglect her choicest 
boon by taking it from them, often when most 
needed. Again, what is beauty? Is it the hair, 
the eye, the teeth, the hand? It is all these—and, 
more than all, it is complexion. Withasoft, peach- 
like complexion, whether fair or dark, a woman is 
always lovely; and this may be preserved till a good 
old age with very little trouble; toa certain extent 
it may be acquired, and it can always be improved. 
How? I will tell you. 

First of all, beware of cosmetics of any kind. I 
fancy I see a whole array of cosmétiquewrs glaring 
at me with savage eyes, though at the same time 
they inwardly acknowledge the justice of the warn- 
ing. It is said in France “that the use of cos- 
metics was introduced by the English.” Can ‘that 
be true? Can the women whose-complexions are 
the boast of the world really have been ‘the ‘first ‘to 


use poisonous ungents to the skin? I-would rather’ 


not believe it. It is also said “ that the-constant 


application of cold cream to the face is injurious, | 


and lays the foundation of skin diseases, which 


scarcely anything can afterwards eradicate.” The}, 
same authority goes on to say “ that had-eold cream |: 


found its way into France during the reign of Henry 
III., he would have preached a new crusade against 
it’’—a crusade in which every woman of the period 
would have enlisted. Women knew what beauty 
meant in those days ; they studied it with might and 
main, and, it is justice to say, they brought their 
study to a perfection which it has seldom since at- 
tained. Nothing could have induced them to daub 
their faces with animal grease. It is not that they 
did not have recourse to cosmetics ; on the con- 
trary, they were fearless in their use; but not one 
particle of animal substance entered into them. 
Italy was at that time the depét of the oils and 
essences which figured on ladies’ toilette-tables, but 
they were composed entirely of vegetable ingre- 
dients, and though in some instances they might be 
injurious, they were not poisonous as animal matter 
too often is. 

Skins, however, differ: some are cold, soft, and 
moist ; others are warm, firm, and porous; some 
are oily, some dry. They equally vary in thickness, 
colour, and elasticity ; but in any case they should 
never come in contact with animal grease. Imagine 
for yourselves, ladies, the danger of stopping up the 
pores of your skin with the fat of animals, perhaps 
diseased! The idea is as noisome as that of sleep- 
ing with slices of uncooked beef on your cheeks, 
which some misguided women have been foolishly 
induced to try. What are you to use if you may 
not use cold cream? you say. There isan answer 
to that question, as to all others: Search nature. 
Take the oil and juice of vegetables—they never 
hurt. Indeed, fresh olive oilis the unction above all 
others to soften theskim. Rub theface gently every 
night with it, and you will soon find the skin be- 
come impervious to stormand blast. The ancient 
Greeks knew the value of oil to the skin, and used 
it freely for beauty to the skin and pliability to the 
muscles. Naturally oily skins should avoid oint- 
ments of all descriptions. A few drops of camphor, 
diluted in water, will be found more efficacious, and 
powdered fuller’s-earth puffed on the face after 
washing. Exposure to the sun is very beneficial to 
the skin, though ladies object to the tanning it pro- 
duces. It was.on this account that masks used to 
be worn in the streets atone time. Some ladies, it 
is said, carried the mask mania so far as to sleep in 
masks. Marguerite de Navarre was one of these; 
Henry IV. expostulated in vain, but Marguerite 
preferred losing her husband to losing her mask. 
Indeed, it played a not unimportant part in their 
subsequent divorce. This shows the folly of the 
whim ; for a mask could only check perspiration, 
and would be most injurious to the wearer in many 
ways. In fact, it only deserves mention to be con- 
demned. 

It was not to such tricks that Diana of Poictiers, 
Duchess of Valentinois, resorted to preserve her 





beauty to the age of three score years and ten, she 
who at sixty-five rode on horseback like a girl! 
This remarkable woman was a celebrated beauty in 
an age of beauties, yet, strange to say, no historian 
has ever given details of those wondrous charms 
which captivated two kings, one of them fifteen 
years her junior inage. We do not even know 
whether her eyes were blue or black, whether her 
hair was light or dark; we only know that she was 
the loveliest woman atia court of lovely women, and 
that at an age when most womenare to say the least 
somewhat passé. People said she possessed a secret 
that rendered her thus impervious to the ravages of , 
time. Some went so far as to say in that supersti- 
tious age that she had bought her secret from a very 
dark gentleman indeed! What was the secret, then P 
id she ever tell it? Never. Did any one ever 
ow it? Yes, her perfumer. Did he never tell it? 
Not during her life. Itis known then? Itis, for 
those who have the patience to wade through musty 
manuscripts and books. May we not know it? You 
will only smile and disbelieve! Try. Good, then, 
T will a Mattre Oudard’s own wate to you : 
“T, Oudard, apothecary yand perfumer, do 
here declare‘on my faith and.on the me of my 
honoured and much-beloved mistress, me 
Diana of Poictiers, Duchess of Valentinois, that the 
sed, with which to be and re- 


othing in the world like this 
constant use of which is im- 





IS THE BRAIN THE ORIGIN OF THOUGHT, 
INTELLECT, OR MIND? 


i ri 1 q 
peyeholoiet. Thor cage 1 
it aa a aionien mind, ‘or, ' 


seoretes 


comtituents of | 
roduce mind or intéllect’? For, 
good, there must be some ele- 
ment from which these cells gather the constituents 


thought, so as to 
if the analogy holds 


of thought. We know the kidneys eliminate urea 
from the blood; the liver, bile ; the’salivary glands 
their peculiar secretion, and so of all the.glands of 
the body. But we see that these several secretions 
and excretions pre-existed in the living blood; it 
may be in a different form, but, nevertheless, their 
constituents were there, and were only brought to- 
gether and eliminated thence by these glands. 

Whence does the brain gather the elements of 
thought? Some will at once » from the im- 
material principle of the mind. ‘brings us to 
what is received opini amely, 
that mind ds em immaterial ‘but if it be an 
immaterial principle how is it that cannot de- 
stroy the brain without destroying the intellect as 
well? Thus, in , or any case where there 
is an effusion of b or other fluid to any great 
extent, the individual becomes unconscious. You 
may object that this is owing to the shock to the 
animal life, and nes specially referable to the brain. 
Well, we have stronger proofs. Look at a man in- 
toxicated with alcohol. The first effects are to 

uicken the imagination, and induce a freer flow of 
thought. As the man takes more he becomes dull 
and heavy, and if he takes more still he becomes 
entirely unconscious. He appears to have lost all 
power of thought and intellect. Does not this show 
that the alcohol acting on the material brain affects 
the mind—in the end seeming to destroy it? And 
that it is the aleohol acting on the brain is proved 
beyond a doubt by examining the of those 
poisoned with whi or brandy, or in the experi- 
ments on s by giving them a couple 
of drachms of pure which kills instan- 
taneously, and immediately opeaing head and 
examining the brain. The pure alcohol can be dis- 
tilled therefrom, showing what ‘an it has for 
the brain, and how quickly it,is by the 
stomach. 

We have a still stronger proof of the brain being 
the originator of thought in the pathological condi- 
tion of softening of that organ, which at the same 
time also proves the exact of the brain which 
is the seat of int@llect, confirming other proofs de- 
duced from expetiments made on animals, birds, and 
reptiles, which it would be superfluous to go into. 
From these experiments itis clearly shown that the 
cortical or gray structure on the outside of the brain 
is the seat of thought. We-.say, is “the seat of 
thought,” assuming the brain to be so for the pre- 


| principle, then we may look upon the brain 





sent. Well, now pursuing this thread of the sub- 
ject, we find where softening commences in the cen- 


tral white substance of the cerebrum ‘that tho intel- 
lect is in no way disturbed at first; but we may 
have, and if the disease progress to any considerable 
extent will have, paralysis—‘/hemiplegia most 
likely.” If the softening proceed downwards, and 
attack the cerebellum and medullaoblongata, the 
patient re 4 die without ‘his intellect being at all 
affected ; but if the disease proceed upwards, and 
extend to the cortical or gray structure, the inteilect 
becomes very soon engaged. the other hand, if 
the disease commences in the cortical portion, the 
intellect becomes affected at once, prior to any 
of paralysis. : 
I use the word softening, I mean chronic 
softening, as con i hed from ‘acute in- 
flammatory softening, in which these ‘effects are not 
so distinct and clear, though they can ‘be perceived 
by close observation. I have a patient just i 
oe Iwonsider has chronic softening of the 
he presents _ ——, ~~ : 
eee head, loss 
of memory, an inability to ‘tix the mind vigorously 
upon any su! ,or to pursue any lengthened train 
of thought, the intellect. becoming, as it were, 
wearied and eg unable to sustaim atiy great 
mental exertions. Yet he hasno paralysis of either 
sensation or motion, except some symptoms of 
amaurosis, indicating involvementof the optic discos. 
Now, does not all this go+o prove that:the cortical 
portion of the brainis the origin of intellect? You 
may still reply, No; it only proves that the brain 
cells, bei ng isorganised or destroyed, are no longer 
capable of performing their function of secreting 
thought from the immaterial mind, which is there 
‘as perfect.as ever, and unharmed by disease of the 
material substance. If the mind be an immaterial 





in as the 
medium or instrument through which itis rendered 
manifest to the external world. This is the view 
Watson ‘takes of it and many others. P 
4 the mind and soul as identical. If 
were, of course that would settle the ques- 
tion‘as to the brain’heing the origin of mind. It 
not ‘be, for then it must be origin of the 
that is impossible, as the brain is de- 
death ; but the soul lives on for ever. 
is mortal could not be the-origin of that 


which is 
is immortal. 


th 








FACETIA. 

Mrs. Mataprop could not thmk why Serjeant 
Ballantine, in the Tichborne Case, was.so earnest in 
‘‘ praying for Tales.”” There is more romance in the 
interesting story itself, she says, than in half the 
rabbigy frictions of ‘the circular libery:—Punch. 

LATEST RATLWAY MARVEL. 

Gent. : “T say, porter, when does the next train 
start?” 

Irish Porter: **The' next train! Sure, the next 
train has gone tin minutes ago.”—Punoch. 

SIMPLE ADDITION. 

New Governess : ‘‘ Why are'youstaring so intently, 
Blanche, dear ?”’ 

Blanche: “ I was trying to count the freckles on 
your face, Miss Sandypole, but I can’t.”—Punch. 

VANITY OF VANITIES, 

Ingenuous Youth (whispers): “I see you con- 
may stand on one leg in church, May I ask 
Ww. Pp”? 

, Maiden (whispers): “Youmay. It is 
to save my croquet foot.” —Punch. 

A Casrinet Qursrion.—Given; ministers with 
nothing to live upon but their precarious earnings, 
how long would it be before we discover 
} ae substitute for the imcome-tax ?— 

unch. 

Mrs. MALarRor ON THE BuDGET.—Mrs. Mala- 
prop presents hercompliments to the Cancellor of 
the Exchequer, amd begs to be whether 
the surplice he will by ‘the increase of. the in- 
come = will be ied towover the national debt ? 
—Punch. 

Ninnizes AT Furs, Lewerm.—Let us cease to 
call the confiscation of sixpencodin the pound out of 
some people’s incomes the income tax, 1f we call 
it a tax at all, instead of calling it a robbery, let us 
term it the nincome tax. Thus we shall characterise, 
with an elegant abbreviation, the class ‘of persons 
who quietly endure it.—Punch. - 

Pratina Ratina.—The London School Board 
continues to talk. We beg to suggest a method for 
making that highly ornamental body self-support- 
ing, which would place it on its proper footing—it 
could never stand on its head! We submit thet 
the members should be rated at twopence per yard 
on their speeches. It would realise & large amount, 
and would be # tax in strict accordance with the 
principle that articles of luxury should be taxed. 
There are few greater luxuries it would seem than 
twaddling vanity, and certainly the majority of the 
speeches consists of stuff which is of no use to any 
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~~ and is merelya selfish gratification to the talkers. 
—Fun. 
WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE. 

A week or so ago we learnt that the water applied 
to milk in most dairies is known as “ Simpson.” 
Now we are told the process of applying it is styled 
“bobbing.” We hope Government, now that 
offender’s name is known, will pass an act for the 
suppression of Bob Simpson.—Fun. 

AN OWER-TRUE TALE. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, in the Tichborne Case, is 
20 as “insisting on his client’s undoubted 
right to have his case tried hy talesmen.” So have 
we all, if Darwin’s theory be true, and Englishmen 
may claim trial by their peers.— Punch. 

ANYTHING TO OBLIGE. 

The subjoined announcement in the newspapers 
has given general satisfaction : 

“Tue Porcuase or Postace Sramwrs.—After the 30th 
Junenext the ——w which has been hitherto granted 
to officers of the Post-office to postage stamps 
from the public will be withdrawn, and such purchases 
thenceforward forbidden.”’ 

This fresh proof of a constant anxiety to afford 
the public every possible accommodation cannot but 
add very much to the popularity of *Govérnment. 
oe kindness really becomes—yes—o ppressive.— 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Grandma to Grandpa: “ Have you heard that 
strange story about Miss Simpkins’s elopement ?” 
PR aos Precocious: “ Oh, grandma, i know all about 

at—— > 

Grandma; “ Indeed! I should like to know what 
it is that you don’t know.”’ 

Little P.: “Well, then, I’ll tell you—I don’t know 
my lessons for to-morrow !’”’—Fun. 

ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. 

In its late cruise amongst the West India Islands, 
by the account. of the Army and Navy Gazette, the 
Flying Squadron has been getting on swimmingly 
—like flying fish in the water. The British Navy | 
can boast of an officer who must be acknowledged 
to be a much more prodigious one than Vander- 
decken. With a Flying Squadron under his com- 
mand, Rear-Admiral Beauchamp Seymour eclipses 
the Flying Dutchman.—Punch. 

NEAB THE CHURCH. 
(SUNDAY MORNING, MASTER SID WATCHING FOLKS 
70 CHURCH. ; 

Sid (to Mamma): “I say, ma, what lots of wicked 
people there must be living about here.” 

Mamma: “‘ Why, dear ?”” 

Sid: “* Because so many of them go to church.” 

— : “ Butif they goto church they are good 
people!” 

Sid: ‘Oh, L always thought it was only naughty. 
people that wanted to go there !”’—/'un. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

CHAPPED HaNnDs.—It is said that honey is an 
unfailing preventive for sagert hands. When 
washing the hands, or rather having-washed them, 
while they are still wet, rub on them a little honey, 
and then dry them, taking care to leave the honey 
on, and not rinse it off before drying the hands. If 
the hands are sore and chapped, on thé first’ and 
second application the honey will cause pain for 
about five minutes, butif used every time the hands 
are washed the hands never chap: Itisalsoa cure 
for irritation on the face caused by wind and cold 
weather. 

BausaAM oF HorEHOUND.—An excellent article 
for affections of the lungs and bronchii, known by 
this name, is prepared as. follows. Take of hore- 
hound and liquorice root each 4oz., water half-pint, 
make an infusion and strain. Tothis’strained liquor 
add of brandy 4oz., camphor half-ounce, gum ben- 
zoin half-ounce, opium quarter-ounce, squills 1oz., 
anige loz., and honey half-pound. Allow these to 
macerate together one week and it is ready for use. 
The dose is one tablespoonful,.and should be taken 
from three to six times per day according to the 
disease an@ the severity of the symptoms. This is 
an excellent remedy to have ‘at-hamd in cases of 
emergency. It never deteriorates by age. 








GEMS. 


Hope springs from self respect ; hope, whichis 
the companion of ‘power and the mother of success. 
THE vanity of human life is like a river, con-4 
stantly passing away, and yet constantly coming on. 
AFTER a tongue has once got the knack of lying, 
tis not to be imagined how almost impossible it is 
to reclaim it. Whence it comes to pass that we see 
some men, who are otherwise very honest, so subject 
vice. 
THE race of mankind would perish did they cease 
to aid each other. From the time that the mother 











binds the child's head ‘till the moment some assis- 


’ 


tant wipes the death-damp from the brow of the 
dying we cannot exist without mutual help. All, 
therefore, that need’ai@ have @ right to ask it from 
their fellow-mortals. No one who holds the power 
of granting it can refuse it without guilt. 





LIFE LIKE A RIVER. 


F rest winds the little tiny sprin: 
From hidden heart of woodland hill, 
Which, falling down the rustic glen, 
Chants ont an early, musing peal. 
So clear and bright its waters beam, 
Reflective pictures grace its spray, 
As onward fast the wanton spring 
Pursues its rough and gabbling way. 
Like life—the infant’s tender age 
Comes fondled on a parent’s knee 
With angel smile; ite primary stage 
Of innocence and purity. 
No dangers then its path assail, 
So clear it ’gins life’s sweet career, 
And lisps an early, glowing tale 
With prattling tongue unknown to fear. 
Then widening comes the rippling stream, 
With gurgling song it passes by; 
As o'er the stones the waters gleam 
Soft echoes from the banks reply. 
Through pastures green flows on its tide, 
Whilst flo’rets deck the margin gay, 
And lilies dip their heads to hide, 
As gentle ripples o’er them play. 
The mossy dells with dimples lent 
As zephyrs tend their playful sway, 
The gambolling stream on frolic bent 
Dancés along its joyous way. 
Like life—the blooming tide of youth— 
Sweet age! when Hope’s unclouded ray 
Li ur green path with simple mirth, 
ith ious smiles that round us stray. 
We revel on ’midst childhood’s joys, 
And gaily tune our strains of glee, 
Beguiling time with sports and toys, 
With joys that are or seem to be. 


Next winding river greets the eye, 
In which is lost the brooklet’s form ; 
The sluggish waters passing by 
Reluctant leave the scenes just gone. 
More sedate, deep, and strong they hie, 
Matured with grace as they move on, 
Destined as silently they ply 
To tend us nature’s noblest boon. 
The fruitful plains receive its care 
And deeply drink its passing tide ; 
Its paso. bosoms genial cheer 
Pro@nees plenty far and wide. 
Commerce throughout its banks extends, 
While science gilds its course below. 
Thus onward through its bed it wends, 
Another change to undergo. 
Like life—comes manhood, youth has fled. 
Those gleeful hours have changéd soon ; 
The joys they wrought they teohave:sped, 
And we pass on through wtightier gloom. 
Hew fain would we those seenes reelaim, 
Those happy days of childhood past, 
And see them over once again, 
Those shortlived hours too sweet to last ! 
But we pass on through mature years, 
Thro’ earth’s smooth tract or rugged ground, 
Thro’ winding paths of hopes and fears, 
Thro’ comfort’s smile-ortrouble’s frown. 
*Tis then upon the fertile soil 
Our many gifts come spreading round ; 
We then pursue our destined toil 
For days of want that soon ‘abound. 


Then on to the capacious bed, 
Towards the broad, expansive sea, 
The river bends its silv’ry head 
Resigned, exhausted, wearily. 
But lifted kindly by the gale 
A kiss is heard upon the shore, 
A sigh replies in distant hail ; 
And they depart for evermore. 
For then its waters meet a host, 
Hostile, briny, young, and brave, 
That soon its silv’ry head is lost 
Beneath their strong and mighty wave. 
Like life—old age comes on apace, 
Time’s searing breath around is cast 
Upon that ripe and happy face 
Now with’ring ’neath his bleaehing blast. 
Then life’s expiring lamp emits 
A feeble, faint, and gloomy ray; 
Till Death, the pallid conqueror, flits 
And hurls us evermore ae 
EO. 





C. SwAIn. 





SwepisH Butrrer.—A joint-stock company, most 
of whose shareholders are substantial and practical 
Swedish farmers, well acquainted with the dairy 
trade, has been formed in the province of East 





Gothland for the purpose of making butter on an 
extensive scalo for exportation. They have received 
so much encouragement that they are already able 
to produce 1,000ib. per day. Some sample firkins 
of the company’s butter have been shipped as a 
trial to London, Hull, and other English ports, 
where, we understand, the quality has given great 
satisfaction, and will probably lead toa regular and 
lucrative trade in this new article of Swedish in- 
dustry between the two countries. 





STATISTICS. 


VoLUNTEER RetTurRNs.—The War Office has re- 
cently issued an interesting abstract of annual re- 
turns of Volunteer corps for the year ending No- 
vember last. At that date there were 193,893 en- 
rolled Volunteers, of whom 170,671 were what are 
called “ ordinary efficients,” earning for their corps 
by drill alone twenty shillings per head per annum. 
Of extra-efficients, that is, men who attain to a cer- 
tain degree of efficiency in shooting as well as in 
drill, there were 113,761. They each earn for their 
corps thirty shillings per annum. The rest—23,222 
—were non-efficients. The number of efficients in 
the different arms of the force are—Light Horse, 
659, out of an enrolled strength of 841; Artillery, 
33,867, out of 37,434; Engineers, 6,278, out of 7,097; 
Mounted Rifles, 147, out of 196 ; and Rifles, 128,231, 
out of 190,836. This gives a total of 169,182, but, 
adding 1,489 for staff of administrative regiments, 
we get the total given above—170,671. Comparing 
this return with the one issued last year, it will be 
found that though there is an increase of 374 in the 
total enrolled strength thero has been a falling off 
to the extent of 3,214 efficients and 8,201 extra- 
efficients. Next year there will be other materials 
from which thedegree of efficiency of a corps may 
be judged—namely, the proportion of offic rs and 
sergeants who have obtained certificates of eliiciency, 
and it will probably be found that the corps which 
stands highest in this test will also be the highest 
in all others. The total number of officers who have 
passed at the schools of instruction is 154. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Satur rv'San Dominco.—A recent letter reports 
that 2. mountain of salt, of a purity unequalled by 
any other natural source of supply, has been dis- 
covered in the Island of San Domingo. The writer 
states that the hill is nine miles long, and one and 
a quarter miles wide, and that shafts have been 
sunk to a depth of 800 feet through the salt, with- 
out reaching the underlying strata. It’should be 
stated that the salt is only one side of the hill, tho 
crown or ridge dividing it from a series of limestone 
and sandstone layers. The ridge is of alabaster, of 
gréat purity and whiteness. ‘he salt is stated to 
contain 98 per cent. of pure saline matter, and is of 
crystal clearness. 

Success 1n Lire.—The great secret of success in 
life consists in bending all your efforts to whatever 
you happen to engage in. Don’t let your fickleness 
lead you to slight your present occupation, and to 
think lightly of it, hoping something better will 
turn up by-and-bye. ‘The way to get on in the 
world is to make every step one that is ahead, and 
each to follow its predecessor. Full fifty per cent. 
of the effort of the world is absolutely wasted in in- 
direct, diffuse, indefinite labours. Young men start 
out in life without purpose or point, casting a 
thought neither on their fitness nor unfitness for a 
particular calling ; now doing this thing, then that, 
and after that nothing; one day going on, another 
on the righ#(which is wrong) or left, the next back- 
ward, and then not going on at all, which is perhaps 
as bad as the whole combined. The right line in 
life is the one which leads straight ahead. This 
almost always secures success. If you are creeping, 
do it energetically.until you can get on your feet to 
walk; but never do both at once. When once on 

our feet, never get on your hands and knees again ; 
but strain all-your efforts to your new life. 

NAMES OF OUR CHILDREN.—It appears from 
calculations that two-thirds of all the children in 
England and Wales are called by the following 
twenty-five names, placed in their numerical order. 















Order. Name. No. Order. Name. No. 
1 William ......«« 
2 

3 

+ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

il 

12 

13 


Total number of children (ant of 100,000) .registered 
under the above twenty-five names ........00» sserreserae 100008 
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nt of a first ball can never be repéated. Kven tii now, hemnay perl Ate Ai fier Im1ts certainty | 1ess distinguished*men” by Whom 6 Was surrounded ; 
dull, masculine senses, I can remember it was | so far. Iam ‘new ’ ag well as yourself, though not so | kut yet Mildred felt an instinctive dislike, or rather, 
fairy scene. It is very real and common-place, | fresh—so fair.” perhaps, fear of this stranger, for which she could 
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